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(From the Uni. Quarterly and Review.) 
Nicholas Sanderson.* 
it is a very interesting and instructive fact, 
that, among those who in every ag> haye been 


Thurston, in Yorkshire, England, in 1682.* “He 
was only a year old, when he was deprived, by 
small-pox, not only of sight, but even of his eyes 
| themselves, which destroyed by abscess.’” [It was 


distinguished for their scientific and literary at-| fortunate for Sanderson that he lost his sight at 


tainments, appear the names of men who, during this early age; since those persuns who hecome 
their whole lives, were compelled to contend with | blind in infancy, or who were born blind, always 
obstacles which to common minds seem utterly | panes advantages over those who have had the 

But of all the disad- | 4se of their eyes until they have arrived at matu- 


a oe Serres | being can ever be ivity. Sanderson, when very young, displayed a 


p : | fondness for knowledge, which, instead of being 
i the priva- ge, ¥ ’ 

qepenvied. in tha.parrart of heaviegge, ne ad-| Suppressed, as in most blind persons of that day, 
tion of one or more of the senses, mus | d by hi age rela 

mitted as the most appalling. For the senses are | W#8 encouraged Dy his parents, who sent hi 
the. avanuee by which the mind objaine.ite knaw!-| free school, at Penniston, in the neighborhood of 
ed eit Ase n world: and it would seem| his native place. It was probably here, where, 
oP a Wn +" h é pete dea useless, the or the first time, he had to contend with those 
i opener Se poate imperfectly developed. | who had the advantages of vision, that the ener- 





| &e.,—we shall be able to appreciate more fally 
|the difficulties which must beset the path of San- 
|derso. But, unattracted by surrounding objects, 
| he could the better concentrate his natorally en- 
‘ergetic mind upon whatever subject he desired to 
investigate; and this, together with his powerful 
memory, of which we have already spoken, ena- 
bled him not merely to compete with his school- 
mates, but actually to surpasa them. The father 
of Sanderson held a place in the excise of his na- 
tive county; his income was, therefore, not suffi- 
cient to enable him to give his son a liberal edu- 
cation, or to provide him with the means of fully 
gratifying his love of knowledge. When he had 
reached his twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth year, he 
was still without a profession. His own wish was 
to goto the university; but the limited cireum- 








; i d his suc- 
ee ‘ ted. there have | 2Y and perseverance, to which he owe 
And yet, . history is to wag ral hi (we. men- | cess in after life, first manifested themselves. It 
hea pe ainons omy ae sight ie regarded as| is not very difficult to coficeive of the method, 
pn eh ef the, ‘aenses, ) whose mistor-| which must have been pursued by his master, in 
eanne tale — served to atimulate them to greater | ‘Mparting to the mind of his blind pupil the Pod 
exertions in om acquisition of knowledge. Aji ™euts of knowledge. He must Yo had the les- 
that we really kaow of the greatest poet the world | son read to him frequently, until ‘hie memory was 
hom Mies od io that he wes a blind man; | mabled to retain it. It is possible that he I 
and the ssoorel author of the Paradise Lost was | *8isted in the study of arithmetic, algebra, ge- 
subjected to the same calamity. We might multi-| ometry, and the higher mathematics, by Mom 
ly instances of these, to an extent which would | vances similar to those made use of by Abbe 
P ish th h oe never given any attention | Hauy, and which are now employed in the institu- 
sctapte nore bs ceakd clots Hah, aah one, tions for the education of the blind, in Europe, 
o subject, r . ° 
oan one in almost every other department of |@nd in this country. For the most part, however, 


stances of his father rendered it impossible. It 
was therefore decided that he should go to Cam- 
bridge, not as a student, but asa teacher of math- 
ematics and natural philosophy. Accordingly, in 
the year 1707, under the profection of a friead, 
one of the fellows of Christ’s College, he com- 
menced his career as a lecturer; which mtroduced 


|him to the men of letters and science, among 


whom we would mention Sir Isaac Newton, who 
gave him many substantial proofs of his friend- 
ship. We also have to record here, to the credit 
of the eccentric but unfortunate Whiston, who 
then held the Lucasian professorship of mathe- 
matics in the University, that, on Sanderson open- 





: : : + ato, | his instruction must have been oral. His knowl- 
literature, in the sciences, and in the cultivation | 





of many of the arts, blindness really, constitutes | piroficiedey, cold ouly Nite bee sequired By the 


ae Waprdseneat assistance of an amanuensis. We are informed 


We propose, however, in sie atic 9. Set (that, at the age of sixteen, Sanderson could read, 
fine our observations to one whe would, pro "| or understand when read to him, works written in 


have been a remarkable man under any EW hn Greek and Latin languages, with as much 
stances; whose wonderful powers no misfortune, | e There 


: 2 wri in his native tongue. 
: ld entirely. prevent from making | &%¢ #8 those written In na g ' 
homaver grant, cams gate P tion h might | 2" several Latin compositions of great merit, 
i i i on he might). ' ; rl. 

paar isnt tb lng dee: tl pala i No one can| “Tittea by him, still extant. But : oa tener 
sent pa ! ivi : |i i e t is suc- 
read.the life of Sanderson, without being more |" a taveelh naeeheies Gteaibties asserts that 

i d with the power of mind to sub- | CO88OF 18 the Univerett) ‘et oe es 
dengip impressed. ws i veet fonlic | Sanderson surveyed the whole coast of Scotland. 
Joshi Mavier, (a, Mp. puapoene, Rd witha, ® | of course, it is meant that he performed the 


| edge of the languages, in which he attained great | 








convinced that there is, in the mighty energies o! | 
a well directed intellect, a force which no mere | 
physical misfortune can withstand, It is to be 
deeply regretted, that a full and adequate biogra- 
phy of Sanderson has not yet been given to the 
world. A mere sketeh of his life was published | 
in the appendix to his werk on Fluxions; and a} 
short, but very interesting account of him, en-| 
tained in a work published by the Society tn Eng- | 
land for the Dissemination of Useful Knowledge, | 
io all we knew of one of the greatest men in the | 
laat century. Lord Broogham, in a labored effort, 
hase altempted to vindicate Voltaire from the oblo- 
quy to which his vntiring efforts to overthrow 
Christianity had consigned hun; and Carlyle, 
with, we think much more commendable zeal, bas, 


endeavored to redeem the name of Cromwell from | 


j 


the reproaches heaped upon it by a corrupt aris: | 
tocracy, and a degraded priesthood. And may 
we not hope that some one of the great minds of 
our day, will yet do justice te the memory and) 
merits of Sanderson? All that we can do in this | 
paper, is to give something like a connected state- 
ment of the facts of his life, collected from the 


sources mentioned above; and to make a lew ob- | 


servations upon the method by which he was gath are not immediately surrounded,—that, although 


\the principal use of the eye is to make us ac- 
| quainted with colors, yet we actually make use ot 
| it 


bled to substitute other senses for the one 
which he was deprived. We may, in this way, 
testify, in our humble manner, gratitude for his 
example, and admiration for his success. — 
Nicholas Sanderson was born at the village of 


* It will be interesting to the rexder ta know, that the 
author of this article is, himself, a subject of the priva- 
ties which ive describes.— Ed. of Review. 





ens sa 


mathematical process, employing another person’s | 
The | 
| faculties upon which he most depended in acquir- | tangible signs, by which he performed hia mathe- 


eyes in making the necessary observations. 
ing his education, are those which, in the minds 
concentration 
endowed us; but the process hest caleulated to 


vigorate all the other mental powers. The ne- 


sovereign organ, upon which others rely, 


many other wonderfal facts, showing the ext«nt 
and capability of this faeulty. ff we bear in mind 
the fact, that it is by sight alone that we obtain 
our knowledge of all those objects by which we 


to obtain a knowledge of motion, form, space, 


Perea 


* It may be interesting to the reader to know, that in 
just one hundred years from the birth of Sanderson, Ab- 
he Hauy, prompted by Sanderson's example, made the 
first efforts in Europe to educate the blind. 


|of most blind persons, predominate—memory and |; we 
These fac» ities are, by ne means, | Hag 
| the most important of those with which God has | 


ing classes to teach the same branches of science 
upon which he himself had been in the datly habit 
| uf reading lectures, he extended to him every as- 
sistance in his power. Sanderson commenced 
phis prelections upon Newton’s Optics. 
| ‘* The subject itself which Sanderson thus chose, 
| independently of the manner in which he treated 
lit, was well calculated to attract notice, —few 
| things seeming, at first sight, more extraordinary 
jthan that a man, who had been blind almost from 
his birth, should be able to explain the phenome- 
ja, and expound the doctrine of light,” Mr. 
Colson, successor of Sanderson, in his notice of 
him, describes at great length the method he pur- 
sued 1a explaining the primary laws of light, and 
the phenomena of colors, as well as the system of 


| matical calculations. 


And the only difference be- 
en his method and ghat invented by Abbe 
y is, that it was much more inyperfect. San- 


| derson’s success as a lecturer, continued still to 


; | increase, so that when Whiston was expelled from 
develope them, is that which is best suited to in- his ch 


air, 1711, he was appointed, through the 


| influence of Sir Isaac Newton, to fill the vacaney 


. . . : | . ‘ 

| cessity, under which a blind person labors, in ac: | 4, a necessary preliminary, the 
| quiring a knowledge of men and things, erly! of Arts was conferred upon him, Sanderson gave 
renders his memory very retentive; and if he (his whole attention to his classes; 


| pursues its cultivation through life, it compensates | constant labors in his profession, that we are to 
him, in a very great degree, for the want of that | attribute the fact, that, 


| take cognizance of facts in the world around them. | the occasion of a visit of George II., 
| Abercrombie mentions a blind man, who could) ated Doctor of Laws: 


dj repeat, verbutim, ary part of the Bible to which|.¢ 4 Latin oration remarkable 
his attention was directed; and he also relates! He was married in 1728. 





degree of Master 
and it is to his 


with the exception of his 


*Y | work on Fluxions, and a small work on Algebra, 
|which they are enabled to recur to hooks, and | he prepared very little for the press. In 1728, on 


he was cre- 
; at which time he pronounc- 
for its eloquence. 
and died 1737, in the 
filty-seventh year of his age. 

During his life, Sanderson enjoyed the arquaia- 
tance and friendship of the most distiguished 
scholars of his day. Totheir influence, as well: 
as to his ancommon talents, was he indebted not 
a little for that proud elevation to which he at- 
tained. It is said, on hia guing to Cambridge, 
favors were proffered him purely on account of 
his misfortune. These he rejected, exclaiming, 
that he was a scholar, and sheuld receive no fa- 
vors simply because he was a blind man. No 
man ever labored with more assiduity than he, 
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nor with more success, to overcome the effects of 
a physical calamity. Indeed, the extent to which 
he cultivated the senses of hearing and touch, 
seems almost marvellous. He could tell, for ia- 
stance, in going into his room, by the sound of bis 
cane upon-the floor, if any article of furniture 
had been removed. ‘He could distinguish the fin- 
est intonations of the human voice, and was able 
to determine, with astonishing accuracy, the height 
and age of a person hy voice alone.* Of course, 
we do not intend to assert that he could tell to an 
inch the exact height, nor te a day, the exact age 
of any one. What we mean to say of Sander- 
son is, (what we would say of all intelligent blind 
persons,) that he could judge of these matters by 
the voice, as well as most persons can by the 
countenance, 

Sanderson was.no mean performer on the flute; 
and there can be no doubt that, if his mind had 
not received a different direction, he might have 
become a distinguished musician. As to the 
sense of ‘touch, it may with truth be said, that it 
was never so fully developed in any other person. 
He could distinguish inequatities upon surfaces, 
where it was impossible to discern them by the 
eye. He could detect, in a cabinet of Roman 
medals, the counterfeit trom the true, though the 
difference was so slight as to deceive the eye of 
the most experienced connoisseurs. It was at first 
thought that he might detect colors by his touch. 

But he found, after repeated efforts, that it was 
impossible. 1 have often been amused to hear 
persons, who could not be brought to believe that 
a blind man could feed himself without being help- 
ed by another, assert positively, thatthere were 
blind persons of their acquaintance, who could 
tell the coter of any article of their wearing ap- 
parel, by feelingyit. This is preposterous.~— The 
slightest reflection, it seems to me, must convince 
every one of its utter impossibility. Light is not 
tangible; of course a blue ray, or a red ray, is 
not distinguishable by this means. 

There are several pleasant anecdotes told of 
Sanderson. We have room for ane or two only, 
which illustrate his readiness at repartee. On 
ome occtsien, when lecturing to his class, and 
while he was attempting a solution of a very in- 
tricate problem, one of the persons present, filled 
with admiration at the astonishing mathematical 
acuteness which he exclaimed, ‘‘ Sanderson has 
but one imperfection; it is in his eyes.” ‘And 
vours,” replied the professor, ‘‘is in the tongue.” 
On another occasion, Sanderson was invited to 
spend an evening at the house of a friend, in com- 
pany with several distinguished persons of both 
sexes. Upon one of the ladies leaving the room, 
he remarked that her teeth must be very white. 
Being asked by some of the company, how he 
knew this, he replied, “‘{ do wot think she is a 
tool, and she has been laughing a whole hour.” 

We have already spoken of the astonishing ex- 
tent te which Sanderson cultivated his other 
senses, His cotemporaries men\ioned many things 
respecting him, which they seem to have regard- 
ed as almost miraculous, but which are exhibited 
by almost every blind person, and in our day 
would seem too trite to be named. For instance, 
the fact that he could, when in the open air, as- 
certain when a cloud passed over the disc of the 
sun, is mentioned as something peculiarly won- 
derful; so alse is the fact, that lie could tell when 
he was approaching an object, if the air was par- 





* Blindness is often but one ef the effects of a cause 
which injures ene or more of the ether senses. Opthal- 
mia, a species of inflammation, in wany climates, not 
ouly produces blindness, but greatly affects the hearing. 
And besides, so great a deprivation as the loss of sight 
must always exercise an injurious iniluence, not only up- 
on the ether senses, but upon all the physical functions. 

+ Dr. Howe, in the report of his journey in Europe, 
made to the Trustees of the Perkins’ Institution for the 
Blind, says, while in England, ‘‘1 visited a blind girl 
whe, I was teld, could tell colors by the touch. i found, 
as | expected, that this was not trae. She could, how- 
ever, tell the color of different pieoes of cloth given her, 
by firet laying them in the sun till they had acquired the 
same apparent temperature; then by raising them to her 
lips, she was able to perceive that some of the pieces 
conducted caloric with a greater degree of facility than 
others. In this way she could distinguish blue from the 








red, and the green from the orange.’ {We quote from 
anemery.! ; 


ticularly clear, by ‘its pulsations upon his face. 
This, however, is nothing but what every person 
is capable of doing. We have known those who 
could do more than‘this. There are blind per- 
sons who, when approaching an object, can form 
some idea of its character; can tell, for instance, 
whether it is a stone post, a tree, a horse, ora 
man; and there are those whoeven claim that 
they can tell, on entering a room, whether there 
be other persons in the room,—ol course, it is 
meant without hearing them speak. The princi- 
ple upon which they do this is, that a living body 
produces a greater impression as you approach it, 
than an inert ohject. This uoay, perhaps, cause 
those to smile who have never given the subject a 
thought. But as we do not mean to be consider- 
ed as asserting that itis a gift peculiar to the 
blind, but that it is only in consequence of the 
superior culture of the sense of touch which is 
occasioned by blindnesss, we recommend all scep- 
tical persons to try it. Itis a very easy thing; 
bundage your eyes, then let some person lead you 
towards different objects, and you will find, after 
repeating the experiment several times, that each 
of them produces upon you a different sensation, 
-—faint and almost indistinct at first, but as you 
repeat the experiment, becoming more and more 
vivid. Now, it is these sensations, or rather im- 
pressions, which the blind are accustomed to ob- 
serve and to turn to some account; for the prin- 
ciple, to which we have referred, enables them 
when walking in the streets (provided they are 
walking sufficiently slow,) to ascertain if there be 
any obstruction in their path. There are many 
other things which would be interesting to the cu- 





rious, as illustrating the almost illimitable extent 
to which the sease of touch is capable of being 
carried, but which we must reserve for another, 
eccasion. 

Much has been written upon the comparative | 
value of the different senses.” I have often been | 
asked by those who have never felt the inconveni- 
ence caused by the want of any one of the senses, 
—which was really the most unfortunate, the | 
blind, or the deaf and dumb? Of course, a solu-| 
tion of this question can never be obtained. It is | 
a beautiful arrangement of Providence, and one! 
which we cannat too much admire, that each of 
these classes considers its own condition prefera- 
ble. We ence listened to a dialogue upon this 
subject; a portion of which we will give, as the 
best means of illustrating the views of those who 
are the most competent judges. The deaf mute 


communicated to the blind man, by writing, what | ceed. 
the supernatural, of which some have complained, 


he had to say, upon a slate; which being read by 
a third party, the blind replied in the same manner. 
D. ‘‘It must be a sad life to vou, never to see 
the earth, the sea, and the sky.” 
B. ‘‘ But I can converse with those around me, 
and I am delighted with the voices of those I love.” 





D. ‘1, too, can converse, as I now do with | tury. 


you. ‘I can see the human face divine,’ and these | 
beautiful flowers,” —pointing to a vase by his side. | 

B. (Growmg erciled,) ‘‘ But you cannot study, | 
tothe same extent that I can, the abstract aci-| 


ences,—intellectual and moral philosophy; you| eunced to them, that 


cannot while away your hours with music, at the | 
piano-forte.” 

D. “‘I can read the book of nature; I can look | 
upon yon smilingelandscape.” 

B. **I can listen to the voice of the birds, ond} 
the music of flowing waters, and enjoy with deep | 
delight the perfume of ten thousand flowers.” | 

D. (Smiling,) ‘1, too, can enjoy their fra-| 
grance, and admire their hue; and yesterday I | 
beheld the masterpiece of Michael Angelo instinct | 
with life and beauty.”’ 

B. ‘* Last night I listened to the music of Bee- 
thoven, and the poetry of Goethe.” 

D. ‘I read poetry in the smiling faces around 
me.” 

B. “Smiles do not always wreathe the face. 
You can see the cheek blanched, the sunken eye, 
and all the marks which time and decay make up- 
on the form, to saddenthe heart. I hear only the 
voices of my friends, whose music can never die; 
and, as has been truly said, 

4* only know that they grew old, 
.By counting happy years gone by.” \ 





——-- ——_—_—_——— 
The reader may, perhaps, gather from the fore- 
going observations, gome opinion as to which of 
the misfortune ig really the greatest, as well as 
our own views upon the subject. But let us re- 
turn once more to Sanderson. The limits we have 
prescribed to this article, will only allow us brief- 
ly to notice the other fact of this great man’s life, 
which, but for the false conclusions deduced from 
it, we should not have mentioned, We refer to 
the fact that Sanderson was a sceptic in relig ion, 
His infidelity is, without doubt, attributable to the 
fact that his whole life was devoted to the s‘udy 
of the physical sciences, and that he lived in an 
age when the philosophy of Locke and Buling- 
broke was in the ascendant. Yet there are those 
who suppose that the blind are more liable to in- 
fidelity, because they cannot appreciate the argu- 
ment in favor of the Deity, his attributes, &c., 
drawn from the material universe. We have not 
time to answer this as we ought; we will, howev- 
er, observe that there are arguments which demon- 
strate the existence of God, his moral government, 
&c., more fully than that deduced from the mate- 
rial world, and which the blind can appreciate as 
well as other men. Besides, the religious nature 
is, in most blind men, developed at a much earlier 
period, than in seeing persons. It is generally 
thought that the emblems of death have a tenden- 
cy to develope our sympathies; that he who be- 
holds the hearse, the pall, the shroud, feels more 
keenly than he otherwise would, that he hag lost 
a friend. Yet how transient, how evanescent, is 
the impression produced by these emblems! The 
sense of loneliness and wretchedness, which the 
heart experiences when we are called upon to con- 
template the darkest mystery of life, makes a 
more enduring impression, than those external 
symbols, which are oftener used to gratify an ill- 
disguised pride. If Sanderson had devoted as 
much time to the study of Plato and Seneca, as 
he did to that of Pythagoras and Archimedes; if, 


in short, he had studied the spiritual instead of 


the material philosophy, he might have written e 
poem instead of his work on Fluxions; and a the- 
ological essay might have taken the place of his 
Latin Commentary upom Sir Isaac Newton's 
Principia. But he flourished at a period when 
the study of the physical sciences was thought the 
highest employment for the intellect of man. Be- 
lieving all knowledge to be the result of sensa- 
tion and reflection, he devoted his whole life to 
the task of lessening the disparity which existed 
between him and his fellows. Nobly did he suc- 
And while we regret that want of faith in 


we still must confess that he was true to the ideas 


of his day, and the philosophy of the school to 


which circumstances had attached him. And if it 
be true that every age has its representative men, 
well did Sanderson represent the eighteenth cen- 


ween 





A Prupent Impostor.—-Jemima Wilkinson, 
who, with a number of her followers, had fixed 


her residence at the head of the Seneca Lake, an- 


on a certain day she would 
walk on the water Hundreds collected on the 
shore of the lake, and she thus addressed them— 
**My dear friends, it will be of no use for me to 
attempt this miracle, unless you have faith. Say, 
do you verily believe that 1 can perform #t?”— 
‘Certainly, certainly,’ answered a hundred 
voices. ‘‘ Very well,”’ replied the prudent im- 
postor, ‘‘if you helieve it, that is enough—there 
is no need of my doing it, and we will go quietly 
to our hones.” 

‘Ir 1s Biressep to Give.”—This is the sea- 
son when the poor, more than any other time, 
need assistance. ‘Turn not the beggar from your 
door, for blessed is the giver to the needy: 

** Know,” replied the angel, *‘I am the same; 
‘I tried your charity, 
When in a beggar’s garb you took me up, 
And clothed my naked limbs, and after fed, 
As you beleved, my famished mouth, 
Learn all, 
By our example to look on the poor 
‘With gentle eyes! for in such habits, often 
Angels desire an alms.’ 
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we, a ( Original.) 
A Sketch. 


Br. Battov :—As [ have sent you no obituary 
notices of late, I will now give you.a sbort sketch of 
my services since Christmas, and embrace all in one 
article. Wednesday Dec. 28d, | was called to assist 
in the funeral services of Lucien Marsh, son of 
Jonas Marsh of Jericho, aged 37. He died of that 
fatal disease consumption ; he held on to life with a 
strong grasp as long as there was any hope, und 
even after bis friends had given up all hope of his 
recovering. But when he found he must go he let 
go of the world, and made all arrangements to leave, 
and died in peace—after enduring with much patience 
along and painful sickness. He has left a Fath- 
er, Mother, and four affectionate Sisters to deplore 
his loss. His nearest neighbor, an old gentleman by 
the name of Pettee died very suikdenly and his fun- 
eral wus attended at the same time, sermon by Mr. 
Wheeler of Jericho. ‘I'he Friday following | was 
invited to assist in the funeral services of two sons of 
B. Lincoln, died of Cankerrash—sermon by Mr. 
Sampson of Richmond. The Sunday following 
which was the last in Dee. I closed my engagements | 
in Riehmond by preaching the funeral sermon of a | 
child of Br. Freeman Fay. The next Friday I was | 
called to assist in the funeral services of another 
child of the same Mr. Lincoln. The first Sunday in | 
Jan. | was called to Hinesburgh to preach a sermon | 
on the death of Mr; Peters a colored man, and one 
of the first settlers of that town.—Br. Wakefield be- | 
ing at Bristol. The Thursday following Jan. 7th, 1| 
preached the funeral sermon, of the wife of Alanson | 
Devereaux of Riehmond, died of consumption. ‘The | 
ith of Sept. I preached the funeral sermon of their | 
eldest daughter, who also died of consumption aged | 
12 years. The 20th Juv. | preached the funeral | 
sermon of Austin, son of Jerry Higley, aged 12| 
years, died very unexpectedly of a complaint on the | 
kidneys, an extraordinary pleasant and affectionate 
son and brother. Jan. 25th, | preached the funeral | 
sermon of Jane Haskins, aged 22, and cousin of Aus- | 
tin Higley, a very promising and virtuous young Ia-| 
ily, beloved by all that knew her worth and useful- 
ness. f took a severe cold that seated on my lungs, | 
on preachingthe above, so that 1 was not able to 
preach the sermon on the death of Betsey, M. 
‘Thomson of Jericho, according to her request he- | 
fere she died. and they called on Br. Gregory. Sun- 
day Feb. 28th, [ preached the funeral sermon o 
Normav Blossom of Richmond, aged 27, only son of 
his mother, one on whouwl she depended for compu- | 
ny and support down. deetivity of life. March | 
Lith, f was called erhill, to preach a funeral | 
sermon on the death of a child of Br. H. Prior.—| 
And the 2 Sunday in’ March | went to Bristol and | 
supplied for Br. Wakefield, and he preached a ser- | 
mou ou the death of Br. Carlton Partch of Hines-| 
burgh. 





May God comfort all these mourning friends | 
hy his divine presence and the promises of his Gos- 
pel. Thus f have spent the winter and sixty years | 
of my life is closed this day. May the remainder | 
chat God shall be pleased to add to it, be more faith- | 
tully devoted to his service, T. Brownixc. | 

Richmond, March 21, 1847. | 
( Original.) | 


A Brief Notice of “RB. 8.” 


lam willing‘ R. S.” should have the closing re- 
marks on theanatter of difference between us. Jus- 
tice to myself demands that | notice his “werd” to 
ine. 

I began the discussion with as good motives and as 
gratuitously as“ R. S.” writes reviews. Are they 
not gratuitous ? If so, this fact does not detract from 
their merits, nor can we impeach his intentions on 
this account. What significancy then, is there, is 
his assertion, that | gratuitously commenced the dis- 
cussion ? 

Lam happy that “ R, S.” bas profited by my re- 
marks in regard to the space he should occupy. He 
says, | “attacked him beeause I did not like the 
manner in which he treated the subject.” True, 





stan: 


j | Zooe 


sprivg of God ; and, being his offspring, possesses i 
some degree the nature of the Parent. 





and he might have added with propriety, nor many 
of bis hints and obscure ideas. 


which does nat hesitate to call an bonest expression 
a *‘ truthless slander,” 

R. S. does not understand me when Buse the ex- 
pression, his argwmend and great eiladel? Any wri- 
ter who can point out an error in “ R. $:’3” wrinngs, 
he is realy to say in reply, as he has said to me, 
** you have fallen into a mistake.” 1 mean by using 
the term citadel, that “ R, S.’s” sentences hung on 
pivots, and may turn any way, and every way,as 
the emergency of the case may reqaire. Wwe gain 
the impression that he means so and so, we are told 
we have “falled into a great mistake.” ‘This is, } 
confess an easy way of disposing of difficulties. For 
this reason, | called it, his argument, the manner in 
which he disposes of some objectivns to his writings. 
I mean something by the use of these terms—prob- 
ably. H. 


« 


(Oreginat. ) 
Offices of Justice. 

There are several beautiful features in the attrib- 
ute of justice, appertaining to our Heavenly Father 
and his government, which we think are too fittle 
considered by mankind. They are those views 
which more particullary relate to Deity,himself, and 
mankind in connection with his government. In the 
first place we all believe God to be supreme love and 
goodnexs. This is essentially his character—all 
christians admit it is. New, love and goodness 


| deserve and require protection ; and the attribute of | 
justice seems to have been first instituted by our 


Heavenly Father to preserve to him as a first office, 
is pre-eminence in this character. The apostle 


says *‘ God is love,” and in other places he is called 


good” and Justice says, [ will protect “love and 


his of right ; and it is my prerogative to defend him 
in them, and them to him. Again, man is the off- 


proper office of justice ? In the first place it is to 
protect man to God as his child, and God in his re- 
lation and right over his child. _ All men are as much 


| the possessions of God, as his love and goodness are | 
| his character for justice to guard; and another of- | 
| fice of justice is to proteet man in the resemblance | 
|he bears to his Creator, his affection, intelligence, | 
| reasoning power, and the right to use these powers; 
jand last, it protects man in all the gracious blessings 
four Heavenly Father has designed to bestow upon 


his offspring both now and hereafter. As I might 


| express the whole—we are created by a God, who 


love and goodness ; then, of right, and in truth, we 
belong to love and goodness ; and justice says, I will 
protect you in your rights under love and goodness ; 
and as you belong to them, I will proteet them to 


is 


you ; you are inseparbaly connected—hence we di- 


scern some of the beautiful features of justice. 

On the office of protecting man in all the gracious 
blessings our Heavenly Father will bestow hereafter 
arises those subjects which separate Universalist’s 
from most other Christians. We might here enu- 
merate what those blessings are ; but they are gener- 
ally so familiar to us all we searce need to repeat 
them, ‘hey are a resurrection of all man from the 
dead to a state equal to the angels, created the chil- 
dren of God anew by such resurrection, and an end- 
less existence of happiness thereafter. These are 
the blessings God will give to man; and, hence, the 
office of justice becomes peculiarly sublime. To be 
guarded in such blessings as these, is what man 
wants, and is beautiful beyond description. We can 
also say that justice will as much guard every man 
in them, as that it will guard the love and goodness 
of God. Its office is to do the same towards man 
as to God, because what God bestows on man, is 
a part of God’s love ; hence, the power and majesty 
of justice, is as much, and even more, fraught with 
trust and joy, as love and goodness. 


Iness’’ to God because they belong to him, are) 





| And I said—It must be so, 


well as to believe he will finally bless all whom he 
has created. Morcan I but think, that were the 
heart rending doctri endless punishment likely 
to be executed on & soul, justice would be the 
first attribute to rise majesty of her mora a4 
and annihilate the work. If justice ever exerc 
her powers,it wilf be here.. e therefore bless God 
that he bas an attribute of justice. kts results are 
glorious. C. S. 


Washington, D. C. 


The Foundation of Happiness. 
1 lately visited a young woman who for two years 
bas been confined with a severe,and,doubtless, a mor- 
tal sickness. [ found her rejoicing with more than 
| her accustomed joy, and at the same time suffering 
| more than usual. I coutd not forbear asking her, 
‘© What is it which makes you always so happy ?” 
She replied, “ Because fam in God’s hands, and 
God is love.” Surely, said I, if this be its founda- 
tion, your joy no man taketh from you. I visited 
next un aged saint, who bas survived her 92d year, 
and for sixty years has been a professed disciple of 
| Christ. She said, * 1 am not without fears ; and yet 
| 1 think I can say, [am now ready to be offered. fF 
desire not to chose. If I live, I shalt be with God ; 
jand if I die, P'shall be with God.” Another aged 
| saint, when expressing an almost inexpressible bies- 
sednessa, let fall these words : ‘I would not be out of 
the hands of God for a million worlds.” 





Is this, then, thought 1,-the secret of being bles- 


sed ? Js this the foundation of blessedness,—simply 
that we are in the hands of God ? | opened the Bi 
ble, and found that it wasso. I tound the saints in 
affliction peacefully saying, “It is the Lord : let 
him do what seemeth good in his sight.” I found 


| them praising Ged in song, and saying, “The Lord 
n | reigneth ; let the earth rejoice ; let the multitudes of 
What is the isles be glad thereof ;"—and in still loftier strains, 
| ** Letthe heavens rejoice ; let the earth be glad ; let 


them say among the natious, ‘“*'The Lord reigneth.” 
God’s children are made 
happy by the thought that God reigns. The founda- 
tion of their blessedness is the universal sovereignty 
of God—the fact that they are entirely in God’s 
hands. 

Behold, now, how broad and solid a foundation for 
peace is here. Ifa man is happy simply because he 
is in God’s hands, the foundation of bis peace is }-road 
Push 
such an one ‘‘to the farthest verge of the green earth,” 

but you cannot push him off-from the foundation on 
| which his joy is built. Put him in prison—plunge 
| him in poverty—separate soul from body ; but his 
| joyful language is— 

* Awake. asleep—at home, ‘aborad, 

1 am surrounded still with God.” 
Like Hagar in the wilderness,remembering “Thou 
| Gad seest me,” he will be at peace.— Puritan. 
| A Quaker, passing through a market, stopped at a 
; stall and inqnired the price of citrons. 
| {have none,” said the honest countryman, “ that 
| will suit you, they are decayed, and their flavor is 
| gone,” 
| "Thank thee, friend ; I will go t> the next stand.” 
| Hast thou good fruit to-day ?” said he to the 
| dealer. 
| ‘ ¥es,sir; here are some of the finest nutmegs 
of ay garden. They are smali, but rich of their 
| kind.” 
| “Then thou canst recommend them !” 
| * O, certainly, sir.” 
| ‘© Yery well; I will take two.” He carried them 
| home, and they proved not only unsound but miser- 
| able tasteless. 
| The next morning, he again repaired to the same 
| place. ‘The man who sold him the fruit the preced- 


|as God’s dominion, and firm as God's throne. 


‘These, we consider to he some of the first and pri-| ing day, asked him if he would like some more ? 


mary offices of justice. They relate to God and to 
man in a higher sense than we generally have been 


accustomed to view them. On such beneficial re-| 


sults, we are ready to exclaim, O, thou divine at- 
tribute! Thou wilt see that all men have those 


| blessings their most gracious Parent has bestowed. 


| ‘*Nay, friend, thou bas deceived me once, and 
| now although thou mayest speak the truth, still 1 can- 
not trust thee ; but thy neighbor chose to deal up- 
| rightly with me, and from henceforth I shall be his 
| patron. Thou wouldst do well to remember this, 
jand learn by experience, thata falsehood is a base 


“R, S.” says it is his ‘‘ uniform manner to lean to No stopping by thee to listen to the dislikes and | thing in the beginning, and a very unprofitable one 


the side of cbarity, when a writer bas mistaken an-| pretensions of some selfish few of the great family | in the end. 
other’s meauing, or stated a deliberate falsehood (as | of wan toward other members, in the dispensing of 
was the case with H. P.C.”) In his previous ar-| thy blessings. Thou art to execute God’s great and | 


ticle, be charged me with uitering a truthless slan- 
der, and affirmed that the denomination would not 
be a chip beter if they suffered him to remain in 


their fellowship. He now leans to the side of charity, | 


and this is one of its specimens, [ feel assured I 
€an sustain the positions which | have advanced, and 
will do it, if imsisted upon through the Watchman. 
1 am not to be influenced by “R, 5.’s” appeal 
to my teve of gaia. | have too much love for truth, 
«when mase clear, to be bought or hired into its ser- 
vice for the paltry sum of four hundred dollars, — 

I hope to be delivered from that kind of charity 


good will to all ; to carry to all his most parental re- 
gard, and crown all with an endlesss life of happi- 
nexs hereafter ! 

How unspeakably dear to Universalists, therefore, 
is the attribute of justice. 
minded by vur differing brethren to dread its power; 
but on a careful examination of its preragatives, its 
offices are all found to be for us, to be for mercy, 
truth and right ; and if any mortal should tremble in 
its view, itis he whe so accuses God of endlessly 
tormenting some of his own offspring. He it is who 





We have heen often re- 





should “ tremble,” and not those who love God so 





Beautirut Litrte ALtecory.—A humming-bird 
| met a butterfly, and being pleased with its beauty of 
| person, and the splendor of its wings, made an offer 
of perpetual friendship. 

‘* Leannot think of it,” was the reply, “as you 
once spurned me and called me a crawling dolt.” 

“‘ Impossible exclaimed the humming-bird, “1 
always entertained the highest respect for such beau- 
tiful creatures as you.” 

‘s Perhaps you do now,” said the other, “ but when 
you insulted me, 1 was a catapillar. So let me give 
yon a piece of advice never insult the humble, a= 
they may some day become your superiors.” 











WATCHMAN AND REPOSITORY. 








The Husband who Played the Bachelor. 


FROM THE SPANISH. 

A celebrated painter of |, whose real name 
it will be more discreet not to » but whom I 
shall call Morales, had just completed a superb pic- 
ture for the convent of the Escurial. He had re- 
ceived a pretty large sum for his work ; and by ay 
of a little relaxation after the long continued toil, 
and close attention bestowed upon it, he bad assem- 
bled around a well-spread table in bis studio a few 
choice spirits from his fellow artists. It was a bach- 
elor’s eutertainment. Not a female was to sit down 
with them. The mistress of the house berself, Don- 
na Casilda, had been excluded. Morales had sent 
her off with the female attendant, to pass the day 
with one of hercuusins. But the good dame, hav- 
ing a litle of the curiosity of mother Eve in her 
composition, (xs which ef her fair daughters has 
not ?) was very anxious to know what was to take 
place during her absence, and had a strong desire to 
find out what so many men could have to talk about, 
when there were n0 women present. Instead, there- 
fore, of rewaiaing at the kouse of her cousin, she 
quick!y returoed, bringing the latter with her 3 and 
presently the twain were saugly ensconced in a little 
closet adjoining the studio, where with eye and ear 
closely applied to the key-hole, they remained ea- 
gerly listening to all that passed. 

« But tell us, my friend,” said one of the guests, 
why are we deprived of the pleasure of Senora Mor- 
ales’ company ? Her wit, ber pleasantry and heau- 
ty, surely would not have diminished the charm of 
this delightful meeting.” , , 

“There,” whispered the lady to her cousin, that is 
the first sensible speech I have heard.” ‘ 

“Fye! fye !” replied the husband, pouring out a 
number of old golden sherry, “ women know noth- 
ing ot the poetry of life.” 

“That is true,” added another; ‘women are 
mere matter-of-fact beings ; common-place, essential- 
ly prosaic. Whatdothey know about the arts, or 
the enjoyments of artists ?” 

** Feols !” exclaimed Casilda. 

‘* Yes,” continued Moraels, ‘take from women 
love intrigues and household affairs, and they abso- 
lutely know not what to think or talk about. 

 Tmpertinent fellow !” was the comment of the 
listners, 

“ Why,” added the painter, “they cannot com- 
prehend one of those rich jokes, or capital pieces of 
humor, which the air of the studio inspires. They 
have no conception of them. When a woman plays 
us 4 trick it is always at the expease of our honor.’ 

«“ Wretch !” This word escaped the two cousins 
at the same moment, and was uttered in a loud tone. 
But the noise of the guests, and the rattling of glas- 
ses prevented its being heard. 

“ Ah ! master Simple, and so you defy us to play 

ou &@ trick withont touching your honor, do you ?”| 

your lady of Atocha,{ vow, though it is vow) 
Shrove-Tuesday, that before Lent is over 1 will 
have revenge.” 

Casita set a wits te work, and you shall hear 
what came of it. On the following Thursday she 
engaged her brother to procure from the Place Ca- 
beda, where they are accustomed to sell fragments 
af old buildings, a door of the same dimensions as 
their own, which fronted on the street. She charg- 
ed him to get one of an antique pattern, covered with 
iron work, and heavy mouldings. This she had 
conveyed to her house with all secrecy, and kept 
closely concealed until the favorable moment. She 
had communicated her design to her brother, and a 
few female friends in the neighborhood, on whose 
aid in carrying out her plot she relied. 

On a certain evening, when Morales had returned 
home at a late hour from a convent, where he had 
just completed the painting of a chapel which the 
monks were to have opened at Easter, Casilda re- 
ceived him with much warmth, and a greater pro- 
fusion of caresses than usual, ft was very late when 
they retired to rest, for Morales must first have his 
supper. ‘Dhe night was cold and stormy. ‘Toward 
midnight the dame began to utter deep groans, in- 
termingled with piercing cries, as if racked by griev- 
ous pain. ‘Holy Mother ! exclaimed she, “1 am 
dying !—uy peer husband, my last hour is come ; 
let them bring a confessor, and quickly—tor I'm go- 
ing fust.” She accompanied these words with grim- 

aces, and violent contortions, which women, when 
the humor takes them, so well known how to per- 
form. Her husband in a condoling tone, mnquired 
where ske felt the pain. ‘ Blessed Virgin !” was all 
the answer, “ get me a confessor !—the sacraments ! 
—I{ can bear it no longer, it is almost over with me ! 
Atthese cries, the domestic, a young girl, hastening 
to ths assistance of her mistress, applied warm nap- 
kins to ‘her stomach, and made her swallow drafts 
of hot spiced wine, and other similar remedies. But 
che malay yrelled not. Indeed, that it did not was 
20 wonder, in the present mood of the patient. 

Poor Morales, though sore against his will, was 


| 


| b 


| cessary. 


forced at length to quit ‘his/bed, ‘Ah "cried his 
wife, ina piteows tone, as he slowly drew on his 
garments, “it isa cholic of the most dangerous na- 
ture.”’ . , 

** No, my mistress,” said the servant girl, “ I know 
what it is that ails you ; itis that bud vinegar you 
mixed with the salad that causes the pain. You 
know it served you the same way the last time you 
took it. Dame Castinoja then cured you.” 

The painter, on this, began to roll his wife, be- 
cuuse experience had not made her more careful.— 
But she only sobbed out in half suffocated words :— 
** Al heco no ay remedio, whut is done cannot be un- 
done. For mercy’s suke, go for mother Castinoja. 
She knows my cunstitution ; she is the only one that 
can give me relief from the dreadful pains I suffer.— | 
For heaven’s sake, bring her quickly, or there will | 
be nothing left you but to open my grave.” 

“My little wife,” replied the husband in a dismal! 
tone, ‘my deurest wife, mother Castinoja, you 
know, bas removed to the other end of the city, near 
the gate Foncarral, and we are in the quarter La- 
vapie ; the night is very cold, and if the gutters do 
not deceive me, the rain is pouring in torrents.— 
Even should [ find mother Castinoja, do you think 
she would come to see you through this terrible 
storm? [ remember the last time you had this com- 
plaint, she cured you with two ounces of treacle boil- 
ed with the rind of half an orange. Let me go to 
the apochecary’s and get this for you. Compose 
roacen a little, and do not force me to take sucha 
ong journey, which | am sure will be of no use, and | 
1 shall only get a worse malady than yours.” 

At this, Casilda began again to pour fourth the | 
most bitter lamentation. ‘Good heavens! see 
what a husband God has given me! To hear bim, 
would not one suppose that | was demanding impos- 
sibilities ; that [was asking him to be buried with 
me ; that I was claiming the sacrifice of bis blood, or 
half his fortune! [ only ask him to go for a nurse, | 
at the risk of wetting his shoes, and he refuses. But 
1 well know what it is you want ; you wish to bea 
widower ; you long to live over again your buchel- 
or’s life. Atevery cry that pain forces from me, 
your heart leaps with joy. Ah! Im dying ! a priest! | 
the confession ! [ ain poisoned !” 

Morales, really believing that his wife was at the | 
last extremity, and fearing, if she died, that the ac- | 
cusations she had thrown out against him might 
have serious consequences, endeavored to soothe her | 
y a few caresses, and proceeded to light a lantern, | 














which the darkness of the night rendered very ne- 
He then drewona puir of stout boots, 
threw a large cloak over his shoulders, pulled the 
cape over his head, and manfully set forth on his 
nocturnal expedition in search of mother Castinoja. 
The painter knew that the dame in question dwelt | 
somewhere in the rne Foncarral, but of the precise | 
location of her residence he was totally ignorant.— | 
The rain fell in torrents, and be met not a soul from | 
the time he left the rue Lavapie, until he reached the 
quarter to which his steps were directed. The night 
was as dark as Egypt, and Morales cursed, from the 
bottom of his heart, the day on which he married.— 
It may readily be imagined that in such a mood he 
was not likely soon to find the object of his search. 
But while he is groping along the streets, and get- 
ting soaked to the skin, let us return to the sick lady. 
© sooner did she vee her husband fairly: off upon 
his expedition, than she summoned ber brother, and 
a few chosen friends who were lying hid in the cel- 
lar. ina twinkling they had the old street door off 
its hinges, and its place supplied by the one bought 
for the occasion, which fitted as if it had been made 
on purpose. Above it, they placed a huge white 
sigo, on which was displayed in large letters the fol- 
lowing inscription: Tae Horet or tae Civ: Goon 
E\NTERTAINMENT For Man ann Horse. This done, 
a large party of friends from the neighborhood, who 
had been let into the secret, were speedily assem- 
bled Castanets and guitars were put in requisition; 
a repast was prepared, and the merry guests began 
to eat, and drink, and dance, by way of celebratin 
the dismal expedition of the poor husband, who had 
gone insearch of dame Castinoja. 
Meanwhbile,having proceeded from street to street, 
kuocked at more than fifty doors, and roused and an- 
gered the whole neighborhood, our good painter was | 
at length obliged to return bomeward without the | 
nurse. He was drenched to the skin, and his pa- 
tence was coinpletely exhausted. On approaching 
his home, the sound of musical instruments, and 
singing, avd peals of laughter burst upon his aston- 
ished ears. Thinking he had made a mistake, he 
raised the iantern, and discovering a different door 
from bis own, with the sign of a hotel over it, he he- 
caine completely bewildered, and began to traverse 
the pavement anew. “ [tis indeed the rue de La- 
pavive,” suid he: “Here is the book store of Pe- 
dro Trappal ; there is the fruiterer’s shep; and this 
is the house of Diego-le-Boiteux, and then surely 
‘comes mine ; for on the other side there ie that of Lu- 











cas Moreno, the money-changer. He recognized 
the doors of all his neighbors ; each one was familiar; 
his alone was chaaged. ‘ God help me !” snid he, 
muking Gfty signs of the croga, * this indeed must be 
we, house. It is but an hour and a half since I left it, 

y wife was then weeping, and groaning with pain, 
und now they are singing and dancing. And yet we 
were living alone in the house, The door, it is true, 
needed a little repair, but Lam certain it was not 
changed when | left home. Besides, | bave never 
noticed a tavern in this street, and surely it is not in 
rag Sarees they would establish one. Am I dreaming? 
That cannot be. My eyes are wide open, and | hear 
plainly enough. ‘The rain is pekting furiously, yet 
this illusion cannot be the effect of the hittle drop of 
wine [ took before setting out. He began to make 
a closer examination, carefully passing his hand 
over the door, but could not find the knocker in its 
accustomed place. Determining to make himself 
heard, in hopes that as soon as he effecied an en- 
trance he would learn the cause of the mysterious 
transformation, he began to thump at the ‘oor with 
blows loud enough to rouse the whole neighborhood. 
The merry-makers within pretended not to hear 
him. He knocked still more loudly. At length, at- 
ter he had been left standing a long time under the 
drippings of the roof, a man, with his nead covered 
by un old handkerchief, and holding a light in his 
hand, opened the window above the door. 

** Holloa! my good man, what the devil do you 
want at this time of night?) There is no room for 
you here, Go elsewhere to get a lodging.” 

** But I wish to enter my own house,” 

* My friend, it isnot our custom to open our 
doors at this vousual hour.” 

**Morbleu ! but I tell you this is. my house ; and 
my father Diego Morales paid a round sum for it 
with his own deniers,” 

‘“* Heark ye, my fine fellow; I know not if the 
wine which disturbs your noddle was Val de Pequas 
or Logroquo, but 1’) be sworn it was capital, and 
the water from the gutters will not hurt you. So,ge 
your way ; cease knocking at the,door, or I will let 
loose a masiiff, whose teeth will make « dozen but- 
ton-holes in your bide in short order. Good night.” 
Thus saying, he closed the window. The singing 
and laughter were renewed within, and the poor 
painter gave himself to all the devils, fully persua- 
ded that some sorcerer was playing him this oruel 
trick, 

Meanwhile the rain continued, and flakes of fal- 









ling snow thick upon the face orales. ‘Tbe can- 
dle iv his Jantern bad burnt | his patience had 
long since been complete ed, He com- 


menced knocking anew; w 
some one within the house 
Antonio, unloose the dogs ; bring gcudgel, and give 
the shoulders of this drunken ft atasie of it; it 
will relieve his muddy brain a litle.” At this, the 
door was thrown open, and forth came «a man with 
two dogs, which might have made the joke, rather a 
serious one, had they not been held back by their 
keeper. 

** You cursed fellow,” said the latter, “what do 
you wean by making this clamer ? Were you not 
told there was no room for you bere ?” 

* But my good friend, this is my house, and } 
cannot comprehend what piece of sorcery has con- 
verted it intoa tavern. ‘This is indped, | assure 
you, the very house I received as an heritage from 
Diego Morales, my father.” 

** My good man, you are certainly under a strange 
delusion. ‘There are neither Morales nor mulber- 
ries in this neighborhood.” 

‘Tam a painter, well known in this city, and of 
some celebrity in this quarter. I have lived twenty 
years in this house. Call my wife Casilda ; if she is 
not transformed intoa landlady, she will doubtiess 
extricate me from this labyrinth.” 

*“* How can you talk in this foolish manner? For 
more than six years this house has been one of the 
most frequented and best known hotels in Madrid. — 
Its master is Piedro Caraseo. ‘The landlady is Ma- 
ria Perez, and |, who speak to you, am Antonio, 
their valet. And, now take yourself off in God's 
name, without any more noise, or this cudgel shall 
speedily restore you to your senses.” 

The poor painter, not knowing to what saint to 
turn for succor, made the best ef his way, by grop- 
ing along through the darkness, to the house of his 
friends, {ft was four o’clock in the morning when 
he reached it. From the lameatable voice in whieb 
Morales claimed admittanee, the friend thought that 
some serious calamity had befallen the painter, and 
hastened to let him in. Morales related his adven- 
ture, but bis friend listened to it with ineredulity.— 
He however lighted a fire to dry the well-soaked 
garments of bis guest, and having prepared for hima 
hed, advised him to go to eleep ; toe he doubted not 
that Morales kad been making a little 100 free with 
the bottle. 

in the morning, hewever, the painter stil! 


otly he heard 
out: * Hollaa !— 


persis- 
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ted in mitintaining tie trath of the story he had told ed against the general doctrine advanced. Heathen ent state >and removes them. The view which we 


on the previous evening ; and. his 
behold the enchanted muansi 





aus 


fied artist, another change had come over the spirit) fact, 

of his dream. The marvellous sign had disappear-| ‘There is an arrangement in the material world 
od, the house was-secured by its accustomed portal, which strikes the re ing observer with its simplic- 
and every thing hud resumed its former quiet and | ity and harmony, To this branch of natural science, 
peaceful appearance. |men distinguished for expansiveness of mind, and 


“Come, Morales,” said tis friend, tapping him on | power of thought have devoted their lives aud ener-| 


the shoulder, “confess thut you had taken a drop too gies. Its present state shows, that a great oumber 
much last nfeht, and were afraid to return home.” {of facts, which for a fong time, have been un- 
“On my hovor as a man, and as an artist,” re- | known, or simply indieared, are closely verified.— 
plied Morales, “I have told you nothing but the | W hat has this labor established 2? ‘The utmost ar- 
truth.” \dler and regularity in the operation of the various 
“ Bat, my dear fellow, it is no such great crime to | laws which govern the material universe. Through- 
be overcome by a cup of good wine.” lout its empire, ench law has its specific and inde- 
Morales heeded not the remark, but commeneed | pendent sphere of actton. Ifthis portion is correct, 
rapping smartly at the door, Bridget, the maid-| which every work on physicai scieuce, worthy the 
servant, half-dvessed, hastened to open it. jHhame, makes plain, we are confident we shall make 
“Oh, Senor Morales,” cried she, in tones of well |‘listinet our main idea. ‘Po violate any physical law, 
feigned astonixhment, ‘how could you have the, will certainly be punished under the operation of 
heart to stay out all night in the city, carousing with this law, and no contrary power can prevent it.— 
your friends; and ‘your poor wife lying here at| Whatever we transgress, certain consequences 
death’s dvor ? And to go off too under pretence of | will follow under each. As complicated as may 
finding dame Castinajo! Fy upon you ! fy upon | be the violations, certain retribution will naturally 
you {” | follow under each, and no invention of men ean pre- 
“Fy upon yo ! Senor Morales,” cried out in|ventit. This order has been established by the 
chorus half'a dozen shrill voices from the neighbor-| Creator, It cannot be prevented, or varied any 
ing windows. 
self, you cruel man; you have an angel for a wife, | amended by human wisdom. What conclusion may 
and here you leave her io this shameful manner to | be drawn from this view? Itis that justice carries 
die without assistance.” | out its principles of rectitude in every department 
«* Ay, indeed fand where have you been all night? | of God’s government over the world. 
{a some filthy tavern, I dare say, drinking with your | We discover a solution to the difficulty which is 
good-fur-nothing companions. What an abomina- | 50 often supposed, that some good men, ina moral 
ble thing is a hushand who plays the bachelor! If) view, are afflicted with oppressive physical suffer- 
{ had such an one, [ warrant you Pd go to the mag- | ?gs, while immoral men, enjoy all the blessings con- 
éstrate aud soon have a divorcee.” | fered upon them by good health and a sound consti- 
* But it is with me that he has the account to set-|tatiou. Now, ifas has heen observed, there is no 
tle,” eried Casilda, who now came up, looking pale |!aw to which we owe obedience, but what operates 
and wan, as was natural atter a night of daneing and | either independently or in combination with others ; 
<lissipation. ‘“ And so, you believed I was dead, | the transgression will be attended with its peculiar 
and you thought te come back and squander my | punishinent, When good men morally are suffering 
dower on your bachelor parties! But you did aot | outward evils, itcan be traced back with unering 


, accompanied him | truth that there are moral as well as physical laws. 
home. But to the utter astonishment of the mysti- Modera moral science has owed its progress to this 


“ You ought to be ashamed of your- | nore then the divine government can be changed or | 


ceckon on the good services of these kind neighbors, | 
by whose timely aid [ have heen restored to life.” | 
“ My deur little wife,” said Morales, soothingly, 
‘if you will only listen to me, you will find that Fam | 
much more to be pitied than found fault with.’— 
Aud here the poor artist began to relate what had 
happened ro him, is story was received with 
shouts of laught 
Tell that n 
take us for idiots? 










thers, Morales! Do you 
mm you are telling some of 
f the studio! Confess the 
fallen in with some of your 
scupegrace Compa s, with whem you have pas- 
ved the night drinking and carousing. Tell the 
truth, and beg pardon for your fault. That will be 
muct beteer than to stand here telling these silly sto- 
ries, which nobody will believe.” 

« Aad in truth Morales had to come to this at last. 
Crest-fallen, overwhelmed by ridicule, jeered by the 
whole neighborhood, he was forced humbly to sue 
for pardon, which was only granted on the condi- 
tion that he should give no more bachelor parties. 

( Origunal. ) 
Execution of Divine Justice in the Present 
Ntate.—Neo. 4, 

A Just God anda Savivar, [sarah xv: 21. 

‘The general proposition has been advanced, that 
in all cases, there is a just administration of rewards 
and punishineets, inthe present state, At the close 
of our previous article, we suggested the inquiry, by 
what arrangement is justice executed 2? To remove 
supposed difficulties, we assumed that there are a 
variety of laws, moral and physical, both having an 
independent sphere of operation, ft is affirmed in 
some instances, that the righteous do not meet with | 

an adequate reward, that this ts evident to all human 
appearance. {tis assumed that the converse of this | 
assertion is afike evident. The ground of this hy-| 
pothesis, extending through the prevailing theology, | 
modified in various forms ; is, that there is but one | 
law in the universe to which man owes ohedience.— | 





certainty to some transgression. 

We doubt whether any one will be disposed to 
object seriously the correctness of these facts. ‘There 
ix, we believesoa sufficient analogy between ‘moral 
and physical law, to justify us in a similar course 
of reasoning in both instances. ‘l'o every moral law 
within the range of our certain knowledge, there is 
a penalty affixed. Itis credulity in the extreme to 
believe, that the penalty of a violated moral law can 
be evaded by any institution of human devine, when 
we know it would be a departure from every known 
fact in the physical world. It seems if order and 
uniformity were any where to be discovered, it would 
he in the moral world. We are not disapointed,— 


For obedience to the commands of God, we exper-| 


ience elevaled enjoyment, receive the consequent 
blessing, though we may suffer for the transgression 
ofa physical law. There arethose who have lived 


friend, curious to culture, unaided by revelation, has developed the | have taken of the moral and physical constitution of 


human nature, the independent operation ot its laws ; 
| furnish to our minds, atleast, a lucid demonstration 
| of the divine character and government. 
| To sustain our proposition, we have thus far been 
| alded by moral evidences within our reach, and the 
| legitimate deductions of.reason. [Tt may be objected 
that in the diseussion of a subject of so grave a char- 
acter, and upon which there is such a variety of opin- 
ion; we have not made sufficient reliance upon the 
| Seriptures. Doany deny me the latitude which I 
jhave taken? [f they do, [ ask, if all truth and inves- 
| tigation must be confined to them, because we have 
| been favored with their rich revelations of — 
; rental, unchanging goodness and immortality ? 

| Creator has not confined all truth to a written revela- 
ltion. It exists in nature, in the fixed order of natur- 

al and mora! laws. The Seriptures do not contradict 
! a true exposition of the nataze and moral government 
|of God. We propose to write one more article on 
| this subject. Not that the subject will be exhausted, 
hut it may be dishonered in our hands. Waving these 
paints, the question is, are the Scriptures in harmony 
with the views which have been advanced ? H.P.C. 




















THE WATCHMAN. 


ELI BALLOU, Editor. 
MONTPELIER, APRIL 9, 1847, 


Universalist Quarterly &e. for Jan. 1847, 


It is too late, decidedly too late in the day, to give a 
formal notice of the January No. of this excellent work, 
—* The Quarterly and Review.’’ Indeed, I do not know 
but it has already been done in the Watchman. No mat- 
ter,—our remarks will be brief, unless we fail of our pur- 
pose. (Suffer me to use the plural pronoun &e.) 

In the first place, we are well satisfied with this num- 
ber ; far better than was expected, on opening it, and 
glancing the eye over the titles of articles,—long ones, 
in particular. The opening piece, ‘* Vicholas Sander- 
son,’” writton by friend B. B. Bowen, of Boston, is ex- 
ceedingly interesting,—perhaps the mere so to us, from 
a personal knowledge of the fact, that the brother who 
writes or composes so finely, and speaks so cheerfully 
of the condition of the blind, is himself, uncomplaining 
soul ! providentially shut in from the light of day. How 
wonderful—almost miraculous—the attainments of the 
blind! Heaven continue to bless them abundantly.— 
Let every body read this article. Then follows poetry— 
** The Pervading God ;’’ and the highest commendation 
| it can need, is, to inform our readers that its author is 
| Mrs. Mayo; whuse initials have been well known.— 











and exerted all their strength inthe defense of truth,|«8.C,E."" The third article is headed by the Greek 
for the right of man, and in their mission fell mur-| words, Arow and aronros ; which, we are told, have 


tyrs. Ip this instance, overaction in a philanthropic! |. . : : ; 
. ad , various, though not contradicto ns. 
cause, their constitution was ruined, and as a con-| ‘ 8 ry definitio It is from 


sequent, they met with anearly death. A man may) the eee PO ee of Br. D. M. Knapen; a man of 
enjoy ina benevolent enterprise with such zea}, a~| liberal education, and of laborious, patient researeh.— 
to violate his organic constitution, and be punished | [t makes about 23 pages. We were an the point (per- 


Seren 4 3; yet he may enjoy an elevated spiritual haps) of writing a learned notice of this doubtless valua- 
appiness. 


Those who guard against natural evils, do all in [ele sara yam, ae seieeerien ameter, <. D.») 
their power to conform to the institutions of God,are | coming in, we asked him to read adoud, Literary notice, 
rewarded for their obedience, though they may, at | umber 5, on pp. 111 and B12; and as he shrewedly en- 
the saine time, transgress the principles of religic» | nunciated the sentence, ‘* We have a rod in the pickle 
and morality. For obedience of whatever kind it) for some of our brother offenders, and are biding our time 


! u a i y ’ ' . . 
way be, is follwed withan adequate reward. But) ,, lay it on,’’—we concluded ta give eur Greek te the 
for transgressions of a moral law, they are punishe: 


under its operation. Lt is impossible to elude its ef- | flames ; and just breathe out,—-Read—if you: can—and 
fects as it.is.to change the order of the universe.— | jedge for yourselves. By this fearful deference to a Doctor 
We must comete the conclusion, that the penal-| of Divinity, we mean no disparagement to the learned 


ties of the moral law will be inflicted wpon the trans-| and labered production of a Bachelor of Arts. To those 
aressor, with unerring justice, though the combined | wie are tn of ida the arti si : 
powers or theories of men strive to arrest then. Tus. | rie a oo ae patie ith epee ds 


tice is now fully executed under the divine govern. own praice, It will be highly prized by many. ! 
ment. We regard this as an important idea. Itap-| Porgression. Art. 4. On commencing this article, by 
pears trom evidences within our reach, to have its; Br. 8. R. Smith, of 33 consecutive pages, we were half 


| 


When it is observed what a variety of difference | Strong foundation in truth. Unless this position can | out of patience. With all suitable deference to the tal- 


there is in the present destiny of these subject to the be disproved, the popular doctrine of future judgment! ents of the author, eur thought was,—* this article is 


same law, the mindreverts to the future state, where | #nd retribution, whose parpose is to make amends 





the grand equalization with take place instead of 
seeking a solution of apparent difficulties by moral | 
evidences within their reach, Contract the idea of 
one inflexible law, with the assumption that its con- 
neces extent into the future world; with the 
faci, that there are moral and physical laws, each 
having its appropriate penalty attached to it, which 
execute theinselves aero or in harmonious 
combination. The superiority of the latter position, 
ires-no vindication. ‘When followed out. in de- 

i}, at will remove the objections which may be urg- 


for the failures in the presen: state, are chased away 
like phantoms belore aclear vision. Wede not con- 
ceive they are of practical utility to mankind. They 
deny the execution in the present state, in the future 
suspend it upon contingencies. The doctrine we have 
labored to inculeate is of: utility theoretically and 
practically. It addresses itself to am enlightened, cul- 
tivate understanding. 

The position advanced meets objections and difficul- 
ties which are thought te arise from confining the re- 
wards af virtue, and the punishment of sin tothe pres- 





too long,’ But candor compels us to say that, having 
| read and reviewed the whole article—looking it over and 
over—we are not only highly pleased with it, but. cannot 
discover how it could be made better, unless by adding 
something, instead of abridging it. it is a very strong 
presentation of the subject—Progression—and can be 
duly appreciated only, by being underatandingly read.— 
Few muds are there, which are capable of condensing 
se much philosophy, history,truth, and rehigious-interest, 
in se few pages. This essay is worth bushels of the light, 
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common reading of the day. It will not only be instruc- 
tive to many, but operate as an incentive to greater men- 
tal and moral effort, to all. The glory of the most valu- 
able, bloodless achievements is seen in it, and in a splen- 
did mirror. The style is nervous and masterly. 

Then follows the main article of the number, by Br. T. 
S. King, eatitled, ‘* Plato's Views of Immortality.”” Of 
the merits of this communication, we think there is no 
room for difference of opinion. It must have been the 
result of close reading and thinking; and of a patience 
of investigation, and amature exercise of intellect of 
which few,—certainly we may say,—few young men, 
are capable. We never read the piece, of similar char- 
acter, to greater edification and profit. We have long 
been solicitous to know something more definite concern- 
ing the immortal Plato’s Views of human Immortality. 
Nor is it humiliting to confess, since se many learned 
men even, have erred in their opinions, that, (nraking no 
pretensions to erudition) we are doubly paid for the cost 
of this volume, by this one article, from ‘*‘a beardless 
youth,’ as it were. The facts disclosed are important; 
and the style is of a character to do honor to a manly 
intellect ; long disciplined by study and enriched by pa- 
tient acquisition and research. Plato has been strangely 
construed. 

Of the Literary notices, we have no room to speak, 
save to gay, that the learned Editor, H. Ballow, D. D., 
seems to have got into a new strain of critical pleasautry 
and gentle sarcasm, which can be endured without of- 
fence. It is good for us tv be trimmed up, a little, now 
and then, to be sure. But, we would just intimate to his 
fraternal Reverence, that though he have ‘‘ the pruning- 
hook’? of the Quarterly and Review at his command 
now, the day may come, and that not long hence, when 
there will be more than one sharp inatrument of the kind 
in vogue, even in New England. Remember, he should, 
the prophetic use to be made of **plough-shares’’ and 
‘spears’! So, we say, fraternally, ‘‘ give us an open 
field and fair play,’’ and we, book-makers and Greek- 
talkers, will abide the consequences. 

Earnestly de we commend the Quarterly to general 
favor. Not only should all our preachers, and our 
brethren of good reading, take it, but liberal men, at 
least, of other persuasions. Remember, Boston: Pub- 
lished by A. Tompxins, No. 38 Cornhill. 
per annum in advance. 


Decision of Character. 

A want of this quality is a serious defect in the char- 
acter of any individual. There are very many well dis- 
posed persons, who, under favorable influences, would 
walk in the paths of temperance and virture, but they 
cannot resist the importunities of their evil associates. 
They form many good resolutions; but they lack so 


much for decision of character—for stability of mind, 
and independence of the opinions of others, that they 


continue to travel the road of folly and crime, though, | 
when left to themselves, their sincere intentions are to| 


reform and become virtuous. Indecision of character 
proves their ruin. Those who know enough of them- 
selves to perceive that they are troubled with this mental 
weakness, would do weil to guard against it. It will mani- 
fest itself almost daily, and in a thousand circumstances. 


There will be a want of decision in matters of trifling 
importance--a wavering of the judgment—a decision to 


act in one way, and then, for the slightest reason, a re- | 


versal and counter resulution, if such weak decisions can 
be called, with propriety, resolutions, at all. It is in- 
deed a fault, to make rash and inconsiderate decisions, 
and still worse, to persist obstinately in their execution, 


even after experience has demonstrated the error; but, 
nevertheless, in matters involving no moral principle, 


and where the consequences are not too serious, it is 
better te ** Be sure you are right and then go ahead,’’ 
than to be forever vacillating, and ‘* wavering like a 
wave of the sea.’’ A realizing sense of the many evils 
resulting from such instability of purpose, attended with 
a firm resolution to have a mind of our own, and when ac- 
cording to our best judgment we have deliberately de- 
cided and resolved, to be reasonably firm and persever- 
ing, without regard to the notions, whims and caprice of 


others, will do much toward overcoming the natural in- 
decision of character, with which many are tr 


hlea 


Conferenee in Fairfield. 

The Quarterly Conferenve of the Universalists of 
Franklin county met at Fairfield on the 3d and 4th ult, 
The traveling was such, that but few friends were from 
other towns. At the hour appointed on the first day, the 
house was well filled. We were much disappointed, that 
no more preachers were present. Only two were there 
on the first day. Br. Wheelock and the writer. Br. W. 
preached in the morning from Isaiah xxviii. 20, In the 
afternoon we attempted to discourse from Matt. xiii. 83. 

In the evening after listening to a short sermon on the 
will of God, from Br. Wheelock, showing the accom- 
plishment of the divine purpose in the reconciliation of 
the world; we had a social meeting in which many of the 
brethren took part. They spoke freely and feelingly. 
Their remarks were characterized with devotion and with 
the spirit of Christ. 

We were made glad by the arrival of Br. Miller, in 
the evening. Wednesday morning after enjoying another 
social meeting, Br. Miller preached from Luke xxviii. 34. 
It was an able, good sermon, practical and comprehen- 
sive. Our theme in the afternoom was, the doctrine of 
overcoming evil with good. The singing led by Br. 
Rounds was spirited, and in beautiful harmony with our 
faith, May God continue to give success to his truth, 
till the kingdoms of this world become the kingdoms of 
our Lord and his Christ. H. P. C. 


ON en ret 


Death of Mrs. Montgomery. 
We learn, from the following article in the Western 
| Evangelist, the death of Mrs. Elizabeth Montgomery, 
| mite of Rev. George W. Montgomery, at Rochester, N. 
| Y., on the 11th of March. 





Weare called upon to announce the departure, from 
earth to the God who gave her spirit, of Mrs, Elizabeth 
| Montgomery, wife of Br. G. W, Montgomery, and eldest 
|daughter of Br. Moses Baker, of this city. She died in 
| Rochester, on the Lith inst., in the 38d year of her age, 
| of consumption, after a linguring and painful sickness, 
|which she endured with patience and resignation, Her 

remains were brought to this city for interment, and 
were laid by the side of those of her sainted mother, 
|whom she has so soon followed to the resting-place of 
| the weary. ° * * . * 
| Asa daughter, her attachments to, and reverence for 
| her idolized parents, were almost unbounded, rendering 
her absence from them a cause of deep regret. Asa 


At only $2) mother, she was all that a mother could be, in care and. 


| affection for her child. As a sister, she was affectionate. 
| As a wife, she was devoted, finding her chief happiness 

at home, with the companion of her choice. And asa 
| Christian; her faith, in which she was carefully instructed 
| was strong and heartily professed, and acted upon as a 
|rule of life. Most sincerely do we pray that her afflicted 
| husband, her bereaved father, her mourning brothers and 
sisters, and especially the motherless child, may 
abundant consolation in that religion which in its purity 
they have received, and ever joy in the contemplation 
|of the great result which swallows up death, sin, and 
| mortality, giving God the victory through Jesus Christ 


our Lord. The funeral of Mrs. Montgomery was attend- 
ed by Br. S. R. Smith. 


Br, Pingree’s Visit to New Orleans, 


Br. Pingree, of Louisville, Ky., is about to make a 
visit to New Orleans for the benefit of his health. As to 
Br. Pingree’s labors, we agree to the following sentiments 
expressed by Br. Gurley, of the Star in the West. 
| Br. E. M. Pingree is about to take a trip to New Or- 
leans for the benefit of his health, which has been very 


much injured by excessive mental exertion, It is feared 


that his lungs are somewhat affected. He labors enough 
to kill almost any man of ordinary constitution—and we 
| have few men in our denominution who are more stadi- 
ous. His articles which appear in the Star show that he 
is an extensive reader and careful thinker. 

There is a great error among many of our most valua- 
| ble preachers; they do not take bodily exercise corres- 
ponding to the exercise of their minds, No man can be 
healthy and vigorous who is not physically active ; and 
it is very remarkable that many well informed persons 


will dose themselves with medicine, when out-door ex- 
posure and labor will alene restore to health. 








A Great Srrixe.—The ladies of the Universalist 
Society in Auburn, N. Y., recently held a festival or 
fair, the preceeds of which amounted to $724—of which 
$500, was nett gain. This sum will be devoted to furn- 
ishing the new Universalist Church in that place with 


lamps, carpets, cushions, &c.; so says J. M. A. of the 
Utica Magazine. That’s right. We hold that churches, 





Avoid vashness on the one hand, and indecision and in- 
stability on the other. 


hool-houses, &c., should be rendered beautiful, pleas- 
ant and inviting. Can't some of the ladies in our State 


do something of the kind ? 





all find | 


Insanity and Suicide from false Religion. 

The Siar in the West, of March 26, has the following 
article, which shows very clearly, the fatal power of the 
doctrine of endless misery, where it is actually believed, 
and applied to one’s self. 


Mr. Thos. Crane, residing near Lewisburg, Ohio, at- 
tempted to commit suicide a few days ago by cutting his 
throat. The cause was insanity, produced by the fear of 
a partialist hell, He had attended | believe, a protract- 
ed meeting. A Methodist class leader tried neatly two 
days to calm his mind, but his efforts were unavailing. 
Mr. Crane has a wife and children; and those who drove 
him to insanity ought to support them. 


Br. J. E. Palmer at Barre Again. 

| It strikes me that [ saw a notice, not long since, to the 
| effect that our worthy Br. Pulmer had removed back to 
| Barre; to occupy and take care of his house and garden 
there, I suppose. Well, he has my best wishes for his 
welfare, usefulness, and prosperity. I think often of his 
family; of the deaths which have afflicted these parents, 
and the sicknesses which have been endured. That this 
| dear family may be highly favored, is the sincere prayer 
|of my heart. That my good brother will be employed 
and rewarded, both in reference to bis merits and neces- 
sities by the Universalists in the vicinity of his residence, 
is hardly to be doubted. Let our good brethren think of 
these things. R. S. 


In the review of the Quarterly by R. S., will be found 
ja notice of Mr. Bowen’s biography of Nicholas Sander- 
‘son. We had Mr. Bowen’s article in type, before R. S's 
article came. Odor readers will, therefore, have the arti- 
cle reviewed and the review before them in the same pa- 
| per, and can, consequently, judge of both for themselves. 
{We doubt not both articles will be read with interest. 











|Remembering that Sanderson wasentirely deprived of 


ithe sense of sight, and his attainments appear to us tru- 


ily wonderful, almost exceeding belief. Mr. Buwen also 
his biographer, being a subject of the same privation, is 
| really a wonderful man. Many of our readers may re- 
memember his lectures in this region, a few years since. 
Condolence. 
Several deaths took place, during my absence in Feb- 
|ruary and March, in families which I highly respect, and 
!to whom I should have admini nsolation, had 1 
| been at home. 










I desire, eve 
the mourners, most sincerely a 


| bless them. Iwill mention the na 
| 


The Lord 
Rs. VAUGHAN, 
| whose death is noted in another She wasa Uni- 
| versalist, in the best sense of the Word. Also, Capt. 
| Davip Mack, of this town, who will doubtless be hon- 
orably noticed. He has followed his excellent wife to 
the world of epirits. He was an industrious, worthy 
|man, and an undeviating believer in the universal grace 
{of God, May his dear family be blessed und comforted. 
R. S. 





| Errara.— Men whose chirography is as bad as mine, 
| should be patient about typo errors. But, we must cor- 


‘tect some mistakes happen as they may; some “ hard 


‘enses.’’ In my article on page 291, near the bottom, 
Bsn is used for motives; and in the next line, 
| **should’* for shall. On page 294, ubout the middle of 
‘the Journey piece, **Homopathic’’ is used for Homeo- 
pathic. Why, Mr. Printer,a pill of the kind, would 
nearly fill the ear of a house-fly, Monstrous. R. S, 


In an editorial article of ours, No. 87 of the present 


vol. p. 293, there are a few bad typo errors. In ques. 
6, Evebius should read Eusebius. ** The righteous fee 
to Pella,’’ should read *‘fied to Pella.’” In ques. 7, for 
**few days of the reign?’’ read, *‘few days the siege?’” 
In the 2d line on the next page, for become, read be- 
came. * Ep: 


—s a 
A rrr we 


Bound Volumes of the Watehman for sale. 


We have a few copies of the last volume of the Uni- 
versalist Watchman, bound in a neat and durable man- 
ner, which we wish to dispose of at $1,50 per volume. 
Also Streeters’ Hymns, Whittemore’s Conference Hymns, 
Skinner’s Prayer Book, and many other Universalist 
publications, on hand, and for sale at Boston prices, 


a 








~ 


New Society in Burraro, N. Y.—Br. Everett, of 
the Western Evangelist, gives information, that aa ef- 
fort is now being made to establish a Second Universal- 
ist Society inthe city of Buffalo. It is believed that 
another Universalist congregation can be gathered in 
that city, without material injury to the First Society of 
which Rev. 8, R, Smith ie Pastor. 
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‘ i he vitals, ived | than k. She 
lhe $s isthcnalla hs alah sho owns coset 8 "Monterey bat’ Camargo. |the second ‘wife of thie twice Beret Misbend, had been 


married about two years, and as a companion—still 


The Battle between Santa Anna and Gen. Taylor... | varde the Tale Pass, when Colvncl Curtic march. |0re as the lender mather of his darling ehuld by hie frat 


Authentic news from the Army—Battle of Buena | ed against him, and it was also said that Santa Anna | ™*' age. had ereated new endearments, confidence and 
Vista!!—Gen. Taylor victorious—Santa Anna’s | was falling ack upon San Luis Potosi. Dr. Tur-| ae — V. was a christian of yee tory ~~ = 
A ait ‘te ebemeriehaieenall Officers killed | “Ce Taylor | 2ehevolent practice.” She was wholly resigned to God in 
rmy prece erican O | ner thinks that he retreated to Parras, Gen. Taylor | geaih What an unspeakable blessing to her,—what a 
and wounded—Loss of Colonels Yell, McKee, | is stated to have beeu still at Buena Vista on the 5th) ' ey ; cen el 
: solace and joy to her mourning friends, especially her 
Hardin and Henry Clay, Jr. (alt, The New Orleans Deita hus a tetter from Men-| hasband and her feeble mother, whose afflictions are al- 
On the 22d Feb, Santa Anna began the battle, by | terey, which states that Capt. Cassius M. Clay and most insufferable. May the glorious consolations so ably 
Various muncuvres, attempting to owtflank and ter- his men have all been exchinged. We have news | and fully tendered by the faithful, be abundantly enjoyed 
rify Old Rowgh and Ready. On that day the battle of the defeat of Urrea by Col. Curtis. | ed and realized. R. 8. 
was confifed to skirmishing and cannonading with- There can be no truth in the story published in a In Brigewater, on the 22d ult., Henry C. aged 3 1-2 
out nmech effect on either side. in the meantime | Potosi paper, froma letter clated Catorce, Feb. 25th, | years, son of Mr. Walter Dimick. The subject of this 
Santa Anna had sent a large force to Taylor’s rear, stating that on the day previous“ Gen. Minon won | notice was a child of more than ordinary sprightliness 
but our artillery opened upon them with great effect ® victory at Encautada, taking six pieces of artillery, | 4nd intelligence, which, united with . disposi- 
and they were soon compelled to withdraw. | killing 800, and making some prisoners. _ comme “yg? ier on ig ne poceate —_ 
; . | ' ° ° : | eeply deplore ie departure o eir chic, 
On the 23d the battle commenced, in real earnest| The Troubles in California.— Nov. 15th, after the | ney his unfolding faculties and increasing moral per- 
and raged with great violence during the day. ‘The | recapture by the Califormans of the city of the An- | ootiong were every day endearing him more and more 
Awerieans did net wait to be attacked, but with the | gels, an expedition of Americans started from San fondly to their heszts 7 Me the Filia Gespel of Je- 
most daring impunny charged on the enemy with) Pedro, met a body of the enemy at Sepulvida, and | sus fill their souls with eokailealoa and enable thems to 
foud huzzas, thete officers leading them most gallant- by sending on a company in advance, who feigned to | endure with Christian resignation this afflictive dispen- 
ly. Gen. Taylor was everywhere in the thickest of retreat, enclused the Californians in a triangle, and | sation of their heavenly Father. Com. 
the figm. He received a ball through his overcoat, | killed 100 of them with the six guns dragged from| In Richland, lewa. Feb. 10, Lorana B. Drew, aged 24 
but was not injured! Adj. Bliss was slightly wound- | the ship Congress, besides making 100 prisoners.— | years, daughter of William Drew, late of men 
ed. Adj. Lincoln, also of the General’s staff, the | Many of these people in arms had signed an obliga- | She possessed a character that needs but be known to 
intrepid young officer whe so distinguished himself tion notte take up arms during the war, and were | respected. She truly lived that religion that she profes- 


at Resaca de laPalma, was killed. The tratrle of on parole ; they will no dowht be hung. sed, a religion of love, believing that the mission of 
the 23.1 lated from early in the morning till 4 P. M. | Seren Christ was for the benefit of the whole human family, 
when Santa Anna drew off his army, and retired to. The Attack on Vera Cruz. that her heavenly Father would not be satisfied short of 





; ; a ’ : . the final salvation of every son and daughter of Adam. 
Agua Mueve, SS meets aren © wi te Gen. Scott landed his Army near Vera Cres on the Sth She was reconciled to her fate, but for er remaining re- 
remembered that Santa Anna’s Corps de Reserve, | . . y 

cociidinded by Gen. Veccdenvall Wace deleved in| and 1@tb ef March, in gallant style. His generals, with | jations her anxiety was great, knowing that they were 
ite-tinawels ne doubs joined hie. a few dase after several branches of the army had taken their positions, | borne down with afflictions, Some six months has pass- 
the battle, but in the mean time his army is starving | in doing which they met with some opposition, and 17 of ou Sinan Kony ey thoes mative cows dey Ibe work, 3 Ua 


' | ful family i i i 
and many of his men deserting. Santa Anna’s loss | our troops were killed and wounded. Some of the Mex- an Sana or agente, Seen anes se ae 


in killed and wounded was about 4000! ‘The loss icans were undoubtedly killed, but there is no means of | father and two sisters are aumbered with the dead. She 
s our ne was beet 8 ye he eo — | knowing how many. Shells and reund shot were thrown ; could but recommend them to God ae one all-sufficient to 
nna’s forces amounted to at least 15, men, that) f , . ttle | Soothe their discenselate spirits, fully believing that they 
of Gen. Taylor’s to about 5,000 almost entirely vol- | wears Coe. — eo ethic: are Pr an ‘shall through Christ be united again in a holy immortali- 
unteers. | damage was done. Vera Cruz was survounded with U. | ty. May the disconsolate mother and remaining brother 
Capt. Hunter’s strong artillery company was not/S. Army, aad it was thought the fleet would be ready to jand sister, receive that consolation that her daughter and 
in the aetion, but had left Monterey to join Gen. ‘commence the bombardment, on the 20th of Mareh.— | their sister prayed for, and may they find friends ever 
‘Taylor, with six cannon, On the Tth of March one The Casiie is undoubtedly a strong place, but the Uni- | conte. ta chats their drooping spirits, with —_ er of 
of the Obio regiments also feft Monterey to join Gen. | | 4 ¢ h ' fl h dh 4 | Sore - =. 
Taylor. If these and the artillery of Capt. Prentiss | ‘°° *'4'es Dave @ large Beet there and heavy guns, an In Fairfield, March 24, Hiram Soule, aged 57. Br. 
ay lor. e rtillery | pny? ’ 4 
| the probability is that Vera Cruz is taken before now. | Soule was the youngest of eight children, the rest of 
‘ tae | whom are now living, and whose aggregate ages amount 
can |, Destuncrive Fine a7 NewOausans—A dewrus-|'0 S46 Jeu, A more remarkable iutance of Jonge, 
Cot. Morgan’s regiment of Ohio volunteers being tive fire was raging in Charles street, New Orleans, | ke , . e , 4 
reinforced by a command from Monterey, had reach- | 00 the 25th ult, Buildings numbered 38, 34, $5, 36, | am, the cheie of socio! olfections, enaant now-Be Mend. 


But th in i ; 
ed that plaee in | $7, 39, 40 and 41, were consumed or much damaged, | hii ahr hed raeisad 11 se nb pay ee hry 
den. Wool ; i 


‘ vished himsetf im the ac- | and the fire was still burning. | maining, till alf have united again, in bonds more lasting 
tion, und allt ‘ought like heroes. After | OE TENE RE TT 8 Rh | than these that bind us here. By this affliction, a wife, 
the battle, G emanded of Santa Anna an} Arrivat or tHe Vincennes.—The U. S. ship | and a large family of children, are reft of an affectionate 
unconiitional r of this whole army, which} Viacennes, from the East Indies, and last from the | husband, and a kind parent; alarge circle of connexions, 
the latter deeli t in return, requested Gen. | Cape of Good Hope, arrived New York, April 2d. | of a beloved relative, and society, of a valuable and 
Tayler to sur ediately. Immortal be the | The newly appointed governor general, Sir Henry | useful member. Br. S. died in the firm and happy belief 
reply ef old Ro@@W and Ready, as delivered by the | Potingter, had arrived at the Cape before she sailed. | of that faith, which includes all—* in peace with all.”’ 
gallant Lieut. Crittenden— ‘The Kaffir war was still going on, and at the last | His funeral was attended by the writer, whose prayer is, 

“Geox. Tayton Never Surrenvers !” | battle the British were defeatedl,—Boston Post. that the widow and fatherless, may fiad much consola- 

Santa Auaa’s adjutant general was captured by | fs - = of one, and the Father of the other. A 
the Americans, but afterwards exchanged. A train | ‘dead c* pe “thei eee ba anf pct po ° Oe 
of one hundred loaded wagons of the United States, Appotntments. high “ae cir loOks Despoke pro ar ty _ 
«on their way to Monterey from Camargo, under an . . ~ , -| : - Dv. mM. 
escort of thirty volunteers, was captured by a body | Br. Warren is to preach in Williamstown on the 2d | 
ef Mexican cavalry, a few miles beyond Marino.— | Sunday of April. | R. R. RIKER 
Three of the men made good their escape, the rest Br. N. C. Hodgden appoints to preach at Chelsea the re TAILOR—Most respectfaily gives notice 

. k co A lady. the daughter | that he has returned trom New York with the latest 
were taken prisoners, A young lady, the daug $d Sabbath in April, | FRENCH AND ENOLIH Faso we 
of an American citigen living in Mexieo, and returo~! py Tabor will preach ia Burke, the 2d Sabbath | y J SH FASHIONS 
i fi New Orleans, where she hud been rian ’ for cutting and making garments. = 1G 
ing home from [ ‘, , of April. ‘ailors or Tailoresses wishing for information in the art of 
going to school, was taken with the train, her father The Editor will preach at Northfield the 2d Sunday in | Ctting garments can receive instruction on reasonable terms. 
having been killed ty a any magne She on oo Apeil. - bey cg measures. drilled eye needles ef superior 
, > - - . F uf P = uals or sale. 

Sd el pomp cae ee ead The Editor will preach at East Montpeher 3d Sunday | * All garments made at his shop at shert notice in the most 





arrive in time, the General’s heavy loss will be fully 
repaired, and he will be ready to meet Santa Anna 

































m 3 ) lin April. ‘ ; fashionable stvle. Garments cut f th t ke u d 
The lady’s nameis Burns. Some of the Mexican | yr. E. C. Payne will preach in Strafford the 4th Sab- | warranted to fit. " a ee eer 
officers taken prisoners admit that their Joss Was at bath in April. we entctis Ay. 

y * ' ; ‘ p u . ” 
least 2000. Gen, Taylor's official despatch has prob-| gy, R. 8. Sanborn will preach in Plainfield the 2d Sab- DENTISTRY. 
ably heen intercepted. The N. 0. ‘Times says :— | bath in April. OCT. M. NEWTON, Surgical and Mechanical Ben- 
« The Riconnada Pass, between Monterey and Sal- | xcennememes —— ee . as siet GBeuores ie. Spalding’s Stvce, on Main, at the 
tille, Las been kept constantly open, and the credit | ae BCae GE State ISS ms on aoe where he wil any — au 
helongs to Gen. ‘Fom Marshai\, of Kentucky. All Marricda. Se cay eens ie wee eel Soa ia astyle not surpassed 
that you have heard about American cannon being ry In order to introduce some of the recent improvements in 
taken, is fudge. In Cambridge, on the 15th ult., by Rev. H. P. Cutting, | the construction of PLATE ‘TEETH, p-opose to insert untii 


Further particulars of the Battles,—Another mail | Mr. Mareus Childs to Miss Marie\ia Rice, beth of Ba-| further notice, parts or whole sets of teeth upon Gold Plate, 
hen oxeived f New Orleans. A letter from a kersheld. perfectly resembling the aatural organs in form and color, and 
Cr oy ‘ In Riehmond, March 81, by Rev. T. Browning, Mr. | '" point of utility, fulfillug al! purposes of mastication as well 





ican at Shitillo, dated on the 6th of March,states | |! : .T. Brown , n : 
Moxioan ot Sails at Buena Vista, Gen. Wool ad- Samed a, of Duxbury, and Miss Elvira Straw, of rot ~~ + Any wd Bd wei ~ bere by 
vanced with a streng detachment aguinst the  — work is satisfactory ; if not. the teeth ean be retuned and the 
jeans, but was driven back with immense loss. "The : = : = : money refunded. FILLING. 

ic caval h d with drawn swords (!) Died Those having decayed teeth can have them filled at this of 
Mexican cavalry ¢ arge b~ ? an te ° | fice ima style not surpassed by any other Dentist in the coun- 


aod de Sree oqovaeee a ry Wool fell eek. - . | try orcity. From the peculiar on upon which | perform 
Gen. aylor advanced wit resh troops, an re-| in Brid ' : | this operation, the golds made perfectly solid, presentng a 
J , ; : gewater, on the 16th ul!., Mre. Sally, wife of : : . ’ 
pelled the Mexicans with great slaugiter. This | ye, F. Curtis aged 76 years, Prinvers in N. a Mass |Full surface and being susceptible of the finest polish. All op. 
: he battle. On the 24th there was. * a eine . *?| erations warranted to remain during the Jife ime of the pa- 
charge decided the battle. Un te “ sed N. Y. and Ct: will please notice, cc. tient it propercare be taken in brashing the teeth so a8 to keep 
no gevera! engagement, both armies being eecupted | jy Woodstock, on the 7th ult., Mrs. Lois M. Vaughan, | them free from the effects of tartar. All operations performed 
in carrying off the wounded and ee ~~ | wife of Mr. Ivory L. Vaughan, aged 26 years. Suddenly | strictly upon scientific principles. and at reduced prices. 
Affier the 24th there was bo more— uog. © | cut off, was this estimable woman, in the giory of use- = 
Mexican troops, famishing, and convinced that they |(uinese;—sincarely deplared by all’ who know har. She | MOL Guin. Nitin hi tine fering ihe wander of he 
could not drive Gea. Taylor from ibis position, re-| was-one of the most amiable and. virtuous in the land, | minority, and I wit! neither claim hie earnings or pay any debu 
‘tired. ‘The Matamoros Flag states that Gen. Tay-| and was able to attend ¢e her domestic concerns, till | of hie contracting «iter this date. ELIAB WILKINS. 


lor was.expected at Moovterey.ap the 8th ult., with | withio afew days of her death, Seizedby hemorrhage! Stowe, March 28, 2847. 
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} . * . ’ es 
r! However, the Doctor observing his patient | The tender, kind Parentnot only dowgall things, 
Miscellany. ad taken the ment effectual method to want him,! but doing all things well, regarding all the move- 
sree LN | said, he would leave the medicine till another time ;| ments of his children with tenderness and love. 1 
(From the Ladies’ Repository.) 


Let { Rev. John )s0, my dear Sir, though [ feel very well at present, | ain pleasetl,’ he continues, * that a desire to conmu- 
ters of Rev. Johu Marray, 

In a very brief notice of the portrait of Father 
Marray, inserted in the ‘ Repository,” for July, we 
spake of a manuscript volume of private, unpublish- 
ed letters, and promised some extracts which we 
were allowed to make, We had great pleasure in 
the perusal of that unique book, so rich in wisdom, 
wit, and affection, and affording true specimens of 
what friendly correspondence should be. The style 
is tree, easy, familiar, and affectionate, and the epis- 


as I may be ill again, f will lay the medicine by till) mente with kindred minds is s0 natoral to the ebil- 
avother time ; besides, as I am sometimes obliged to | dren of men—to the chihiren of God. We cannot 
administer myself to the relief of others in similar | in mental, any more than in corporeal, enjoy our 
circumstances, IL can gain something by putting off| morsel alone. Pleasures are certainly augmented 
| your prescription as my own, so you see, my valued consequent on being communicated, I have sotne- 
friend, f am in a fair way to gain more by your fa- times lost the sense of pleasure arising from certain 
vor than you perhaps expected, | objects and subjects, tit, on their being seen with de- 
Your affectionate friend, jlight by others, | have uguin experienced the same 

‘Joun Murray.” | pleasures in participating with them.’—* But among 
the many pleasures Fenland on my journey, Lassure 








tles are rich in doctrine, as though the writer delight- 
ed, as he always did, in dilating on the great and ex- 
ceeding precious promises of Abraham’s God. ‘They 
reveal peculiarities of characters not so readily dis- 
cernable in his published works, and give fine speci- 
mens of the state of religion in his time. His good 


| describes five different kinds of Universalists : 


The following is a portion of 1 letter in which he You Bot one of them at present affords me so much 
| pleasure as to see that you derive some pleasure 
“Tau pleased with the account you give me of | therefrom,’—* Yes, my friend, I have large intervals, 


your conversation with your cedevant preucher ; | Re plains, very extensive plains of pleasure. | 


: . ?| sometimes see no bounds to them—they reach to the 
what induced him, first to embrace, and afterwards | icons alt Gatien the Gant - Lian, senneiies 


: sleri 2 . - - : hyn 
to renounce the clerical character 2? It seems you objects pregnant with delight im my sphere of life ; 





humor is ever a prevailing quality, and bis readiness | are encovraged to attempt to enlighten bis mind in 
to and his success in imparting cheerfulness to bis | consequence of finding that he had some idea of the | 
desponding or afflicted friends, make some of his let-| Benevolence of the Deity. Do you know that it is, 
ters very attractive indeed. We believe they will be | yery fastionable at this day to entertuin such notions? | 
read with great interest and pleasure, aud we hope, | [here are many Universalist on no other principle. | 

some profit. ‘They hit some things ia our own |] have found out already five sorts of Universalists. | 


ten beoks of nature, and the comments thereon in 
Revelation, | often read with ineffable delight. ‘The 
history of a man liimself is a good tragi-comedy e- 
nough ; I find it sometimes replete with humor—! 
mean as it now appears, but when | contetplate this 
creature in-his renovated state | am lost wonder, 


times most admirably. The first we give is an en- |Some believe all will finally be saved, 


because God oe ' a 
tire letter, under date of \is too benevolent to punish them forever; others are |'?V® ant! praise. 
« Boston, Sept, 18, 1799. 


. . . mere negative Universalists, who believe no man |) ‘f ey" a considerable portion of Wea suas laf, 
‘I freely own there is no subject on which | dwell, | will meet with punishment in a future state, or aper- |" Y'* [ knew what to say in order to fill it up, but 
with so mach pleasure, as on the subject of salvation | suasion that there és no future state. A third sort be- lOht leit poorer in this way than | am at erage. 
from sin and sorrow, and Sunday is, therefore, the |jieve there will be uo punishment after the separation | { ‘ tf will tell. you my stream :” 4. few ——_ 
most pleasing portion of my life. With respect to | trom the Body, because there is no Hell ; there is, in| | 'rewmed T met Master Carter, who died nw ait ‘I 
the evils you advert to, they are neither new, nor their judgment, a Heaven indeed, into which every £0, and was delighted to see him look so well. h 
uncommon ; false friends and false brethren are the | human creature will enter on leaving the body. A renched owt my hand to shake hands with ars 1 
plague of «my superiors, and perhaps I have been the | fourth believe the salvation of all men, because God poeta andl observads--| A-epirit bas not re 
plagee of others. [ never for a moment of my life | has never any churge against them, as they suppose | '?P°*: I rue, anid I, but you look as usual, *'T' ma 
suffered in the dread of suffering for the want of the | whatever has been done iv the body, has heen done | ies anil he, a ‘natural body, and there is anne 
necessaries of life, and | know as well asany one that | by the Divine Being himself ; aud you know it would |2¢¥-’ True, said 1, but 1 feel extremely plenced to 
all * worldy cares are wrong.’ be very unreasonable for God to punish the creature ry. you—it gives me great pleasure I do assure you. 

‘Sometimes indeed, as | just observed, we dream | for what he did himself, ‘Ihe last sort are Univer-|, ©@% s#id he, ‘and it gives me grent gee 7 - 
of waats and feel unhappy for a little time. A few | sulists from a full persuasion that Jesus being made | know that you will be with me in a yery little while. 
evenings ago | was tempted to goto Judge Sulli- under the Law to redeem them that were under the | Dreams, you know, come from Jove ; some sp 
van’s to drink tea. ‘The Devil sometimes I believe | Luw, God is now a Just God anda Saviour, and all | *"Y dreams happen contrary, | am sure they do 7 
leads us up to these high mountains of high life | his divine pertections bharmunizing in this plan, mer- ulwave ; it will be but a very litte while by ~ tears 
to make us discontended with our happier humble cy and truth meeting together, righteousness and dream will be reslized—and | am glad of it. 
vale ; for the devil of it is, when he gets us there, he | peace embracing each other. The knowledge of this (Concluded next week. 
shows us nothing but the g thereof. There were | gives peace to the conscience, in life, in death, ani | ee rena 
collected on the occasion sundry rich neighbors who | in the resurrection ; and as it is true that Jesus is the 
the Judge knew would ask him again, amongst whor | Saviour of all men, in the day of the Lord which 
were Mr. Cooledge and Lady, Mr. Bussy and Lady, | will manifest what the darkness concealeth, this will 
Capt. John Gray and Lady, &c., &c. Here, said | be made manifest, ani every eye shall see it, and see- 
the Judge, step hither, and he led me into bis garden | ing shall believe, and believing shall be saved—from 
and showed me his grapes and his peaches, &c., and | fear, and from condemnation, These last Universa- 
then took me intochis bathing house, Oh! it was) lists also believe that every work of the Devil will | . 1 
charming, delightful, [ sighed, | wished for such a finally be destroyed by the power of God the Saviour, | VERMIFUGE OR * 
garden, for such a bathing house. When I returned | und that then the works of God will shine forth as | FOR WOR 
Mr. Cooledge began to give me an account of a char-| ie sun in the kingdom of the Father. You and 1, | PRES VORTESLS PaSeee BLE. LROM Tre 
ming tour he and bis lady had taken a little while a-/ my friend, have the felicity of being able to consider | ee <n wer 7 a mecens 
go, and of his gre agg ee me his pet | of this class, and can say by the grace of | event wane 
roomy carriage, and the delight the journey afforded. | God we are what we are.” H . j f . be de 
i sighed wad felt I wanted Feurvuae and a pair of} | HE exceeding small quantity of this medicine required ta 


“ | : : rh test the existence of worms, orto remove every one from 
good horses. John Gray,on our return home,asked| In another letter he treats of difficulties growing | he system its operating in a few hours, together with ite grest 


me in, and treated me with a view of his cellar and | out of a desire in some to draw him over to the ad- | ¢*rtainty of effect constitute it one of the most brilliant dis 











Fame is an undertaker that pays bnt little attention 
to the living, but bedizens the lead, furnishes out 
their funerals, and follows the » the grave. 
















HOT." 





of its farnivere ; never was any thing in that way bet- vocacy of partizan polities, but he wisely discerned | coveries of the ave. It seldom needs to be repeated and nev- 
ter—so large, so neat, so well stocked. I sighed, and /the nature of the snare and kept his feet from the | 


er to be followed by any other purge. heretore, in urgen: 





foun! { wanted a cellar, and a vast many things to 
put into it. I once thought my own little cellar very 
convenient, and did not know it was empty, now, I 
sighed, and found I was poor. [ continued poor in 
the want of garden, grapes, bath, carriage, horses, 
cellar, cyder, porter, wine, &c., till next morning.— 


D. P. called on me; he came from Cape Ann with | 


his wife to consult the physicians ; his wife had a 
rose cancer on the root of her tongue—it was ineur- 
able—dreadful,—the worst of deaths, 
of a cellar, nor cyder, nor porter, nor wine. | was 
sent for to visit adying Father and Husband ; be 


was big round as a barrel ; he was going—his poor | 


wife, his helpless daughter, sat beside the bed ; their 
tears flowed freely, he groaned bitterly ; 1 wanted 
no garden, grapes, or bath. Coming home from this 
scene of sorrow, | met a poor wretch sitting at a cor- 
ner, with but one ley, and that sore begging—I wane | 
ted no carriage or horses. [tis betrer, said [, to go! 
to the house of mourning than to the house of feust- | 
ing. * My dear,’ said my good Father once to me,— | 
‘if you wish to go through life comfortably, as you 
pass along, look below you; but if you wish to go) 
through life miserable and discontented, look above 
you.’ ‘Thus every thins is good or bad by compari- 
son; but even where circumstances appear the most 
elegible, the lords of those circums'!ances, were they 
known, would be more the objeets of pity than of en- 
vy ; aol this we know, yet knowing «disbelieve, and 
try again what we have tried, and struggle with con- 
vietion, 1 thaak you, my valued friend, for trying to 
lead my mind from vexatious subjects ; itis kind, ve- 
ry kind of you, indeed, but you are now pretty much 
in the condition of a certain physician who came to 
visit a patient dangerously ill, and on inquiry, found 
be was gone abroad with a circle of friends to sup- 





I felt no want) 


jeither craw me or drive me into politics in the pul- 


cases,as those of FITS, SPASMS or CONVULSION, causeu 
by worms. its unrivaled superiority is minilest. Few medi- 
| cenes ~ better calculated to improve the ew of children, 
| ‘ cven w worms exist; it remove 105 et 
| * f did not touch on polities. The foll »wing note | irvdition that line and ‘fay adbate tn the wiahaal ine 
|indeed was sent to me in the morning. which [| put | bowels, giving rise to symptoms that counterfeit every variety 
‘into my pocket, and said nothing more about it :— | of werm disease, Although prompt and certain in its operas 
** One of this Society, with a heart truly grateful for | he Dee | a eee Spthe teste It ts perlectly Setp, and 
unnumbered blessings conterred on hun and the Re- ‘ Shree tn this village by S. K. COLLINS, and S, P. RED 
public of mankind, desires to tender thanks to the| FIELD. 

great and universal Parent of all, expecially that he! The following is anextract from aletteraddressedto A ®. 
has been graciously pleased to rouse the Democratic | & D. Sands fromthe Agent at Derby Line. 

part of a sister Republic to withstand, repeal and de- " _Derey Line Vt..Mov 7th, 1846. 
feat, those invaders of the rights of man, the British P en the ao of «Deed Pp Vermin 
aud Russian army in Holland, and with a teeveney | 22° * conse emda retiobeen ee 


- . | left on hand which will be gone in less thanten days. It 
iruly uofeigned, and on bended knees, prays for the | seems to do the work to the perfect satisfaction of all who use 


path where itlay. He speaks of a Thanksgiving | 
- | 
!sermou be had delivered, and then adds : 


jeontinuauce of Dutch success until their invaders |it. [hear some great accounts of it where it has produced 
‘are entirely destroyed,” 


Thus this good Universa- | the expulsion of from 15 or 20 to 115 worms from one person 
list gives thanks to the Father of all for enabling a |%"4 ars bey oo roy opie Bde MPs 

unber of his children to cut the throats and knock ee Fotdnen. "Preead dad enthanherenes ip v0 sone ivoee 
out the brains of their brethren, and most devoutly | vement. Respectfully, [2 }y] TC. BUTLER. 
entreats him to enable his Dutch Democratic children 
to kill all the rest. Lord what is man! But, as I 
told you, [ never mentioned it ; No, they never shall, 
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pit, directly or indirectly.” 

‘‘Our of the pulpit, | feel my littleness ; in the 
pulpit, Urarely ever feel any thing, but the sense of 
the Saviour’s goodness revealed in the Word, and the 
pleasure derived from the consistent force of that 
Divine Testimony,” 
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In a letter to a friend in the country, under date of 
‘*< B ston, Dee, 22, 1797,” he speaks af the kind Prov- 
idence that overrules, owns the heneffrence of God 
iu his owe history, and fervently desires a filial reli- 
auce on the Creator to be ever with him, as 
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